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Fall Hatching for the Winter 
Broiler Market Has Been the 
Order This Season. 
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l See By he Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper the ral 

bits is on the run. With plenty o 
rabbits and plenty of boys with good guns 
and good shells to shoot at them it ought 
to make 
and old 
better 
Then too 
that’s worth anything 
has killed hogs. That 


4 


means folks has got 





the rooster 





hens sleep 


these nights. 


everbody 





to eat hog meat 
right lively for 
awhile. The back- 
bone has got to he 


eat before a spell of 





warm weather comes 
BILL CASPBR to spoil it. Then 
there’s chittlin’s and 
cracklin’s and liver and spareribs. And 
you know you got to try some of the new 
sausage just as soon’s it’s ready. There 
just ain’t no way to get around to chicken 
again for three or four weeks. You come 
right down to it won’t nobody need no 
rabbit for quite a spell. But you know 
how boys is. If ey got a gun and can 
ect enough money to buy some shells they 
are goin’ to hunt rabbits, it don’t make 
no difference how much meat you got in 
the house. So I reckon the thing to do 
is to get them good shells they can hit 
something with and let ‘em go gallager. 


I see by the ads in this paper wher 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 

b incre is no better 

for a farmer friend, a farm tenant, a farm manager, or a 

friend who owns a farm and takes some interest in it, than a year’s 
ubscription to The Progressive Farmer. 


Christmas gift for a farm father, son, brother, 


Cousin, or 


Send your order today and we will mail to any person to whom you send 
he Progressive Farmer as a Christmas gift a suitable announcement that 


the gift comes from you. 





Just write 


the name below and send us $1 for a two years’ subscription 
or 50 cents for one year and we will advise him that it is your Christ- 

















some fellow is puttin’ out fertilizer aready. 
{ reckon that must be a mistake. No, I 


meat with a brush and you don't have to 
hang it up to smoke it. That will be a 





reckon he must live down in the Rio big help for them as can’t get up no hick- 
Grandy Valley. I was down in the Rio ory chips. Then too I don’t reckon it 
ibout the first of March. and folks was will set the smokehouse on fire. 

through choppin’ cotton. Yes sir, I bet Well I swan! I see by the ads in this 
that fellow lives in the RioGrandy Val- paper where the man with the fine boots 
iev 


is back again. That reminds me, I got to 
be goin’ to town and get me a pair. With 
so much rain goin’ on everthing’s gettin’ 
pretty sloppy around the barn. Ii I stay 
at the house much Marthy gets a notion 
I ain’t doin’ my part. I don’t know what 
I'll do with the little red ball that comes 


I see a ad in this paper that comes 
just at the right time. With everbody 
killing hogs it won't be long until there'll 
be meat to smoke, that is for them that’s 
got any left. And I see by the ad they 


got something in a jug you put on the 











NITROPHOSKA |, 


No. I (for heavy soils) 
15% 30% 15% 
Nitrogen Phos. Acid Potash 


No. 2 (for sandy soils) 
164% 1642% 211%4% 


Nicrogen Phos. Acid Potash 


This is the highest analysis 
complete fertilizer. One ton of 
NITROPHOSKA 
furnishes as much ac- 
tual,quickly available 
plant-food as three to 
five tons of the usual 
fertilizer. 




















CAL-NITRO 








with these 
HIGH ANALYSIS 


Fertilizers 


High analysis fertilizers are quality fertilizers— better 
fertilizers. They are also more economical, for the cost per 
acre is lower. Buy quality fertilizers and reduce your fer- 
tilizer and crop-production costs. 

NITROPHOSKA and CAL-NITRO are the latest developments of 


modern science. They contain the highest quality of plant-fooc; are 
economical to buy and more convenient to apply. 

You not only save on your fertilizer cost per acre, on freight, bags, 
hauling, handling and the labor of application, but you profit greatly 
from increased yields when you use NITROPHOSKA and CAL-NITRO. 
Packed in 100-Ib. even-weight bags. 


Syuthetice Nitregen Products Corporation 


New York 
Piant City 


20.5% Nitrogen and 
35% Limestone 


is a higher analysis side-dressing 
material, containing about 4% 
more nitrogen than the usual 
nitrate fertilizer. Costs you less 
per unit of nitrogen, and less per 
acreto side-dress. Supplies nitrate 
nitrogen for a quick 
start, and ammonia nitro- 
gen for continuous feed- 
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Write for FREE 


Booklets 


Many progressive dealers are 
handling these two excellent, 
more economical fertilizers. But 
if you cannot obtain your supply 
locally, send us your dealer’s 
name, and we will 
see that you are 

supplied. Write 


Adianta 
Memphis Shreveport 





today for descrip- 
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tive booklets, 
Series 14. 
Address nearest 
office. 


1 NITROGEN 








with ’em. Give it to some of the nei 
bors’ kids, I guess. 

I see by the ads in this paper they keep 
talking a lot about these farm-everything 
tractor plows. I see one fellow has wrote 
a letter about how he likes his. He write: 
like it might be a good thing. If any. 


thing ever happens to old July I might 
need one. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


VIRGINIA FARMERS TO HAVE 
RADIO SERVICE 


\ DAILY radio program for Virginia 
ss farmers and farm women and 4-H 
club boys and girls will be broadcast this 
winter from the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Says the 


\ 


| 


{ 


Extension Division 
Vews, as a part of the extension divis- 
ion’s endeavor to promote better farm 
and home keeping practices in the state, 


according to announcement made by 
John R. Hutcheson, director. In work- 
ing out this plan the director has had 


in mind those people in the rural dis- 
tricts who, because of bad roads or for 
other reasons, are unable to attend farm- 
ers’ mectings or meet with their 
bors for discussion of topics of common 
interest 


neigh- 


There will be a half hour of broad- 
casting each week day from 12:30 to 
1:00 through WDBJ in Roanoke. A re- 
mote control studio will be located in the 


World War Memorial building on the 
V. P. I. campus. Plans call for the be- 
ginning of this radio service early in De- 
cember. 


The daily programs will include talks 
on home economics, poultry production, 
dairying, livestock, and other subjects of 
general agricultural interest. Extension 
division workers and members of | the 
staff of the college of agriculture and 
state experiment station will furnish the 
subject matter for the agricultural pro- 
gram. The daily program will be fea- 
tured by music furnished by the cadet 
band, various musical organizations in 
the college, and local talent. 
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Wise Spending as Essential as Earning 


Christmas Shopping a Matter of Interest Just Now 


]. Buying and Selling During the Holidays 


F YOU are selling to farmers, read the following. 
if These suggestions are based upon a study of farm 

purchasing power this fall compared with a simi- 
lar study for last fall:— 

1. This fall cotton prices have averaged somewhat 
lower than during the same period 
last year; furthermore, there has 
been a tendency in the southern 
half of the belt to force cotton 
onto the market and in the north- 
ern half to hold back or place m 
the co6perative associations. The 
purchasing power of communities 
depending mostly on cotton (a) 
will be greater wherever the fotal 
production this year is 10 per cent 
greater than last year-or larger; 
and (b) is likely to be greater for the holiday trade 
throughout the entire belt except in Texas and Eastern 
North Carolina. 

2. The specialized fruit and vegetable sections of the 
South, excepting the peach communities, will have a 
much greater purchasing power than last year. 





J. W. FIROR 


3. In all those communities where farmers get their 
Christmas money from poultry there will be less holi- 
day spending excepting where the local supply for 
market is more than 15 per cent greater than a year 
ago. Farmers who intend selling poultry products be- 
fore Christmas should push sales. It is nearly always 
costly to hold back eggs after December 10. 

4. Looking at it from the commodity standpoint, the 
present financial status of citrus growers is about the 
same as a year ago; of watermelon growers very much 
improved; dairymen, about the same; hog raisers, 
somewhat better; peach orchardists, still mighty low; 
tobacco growers, about the same, except in Georgia 
where it is very much better; and pecan orchardists, 
much lower on account of low yields in Eastern states 
where improved varieties are grown. 

5. Looking at it from the standpoint of states, we 
are giving below the total gross value of all farm 
products for 1928 with comments following indicating 
the present apparent situation of agriculture compared 
with last year :— 

Total value 


State products, 1928 Present situation 
ONES EEA et eee errs a $220,000,000 About the same 
Marth Catalina -..i..ccsaleeses 364,500,000 Not as good 
Bouth Carolina ...:...<cecsces 165,000,000 About the same 
PN Tie a a swiginceatecs ae 270,500,000 Somewhat better 
MAIS oo oor uc chien con 126,000,000 About the same 
MRD OMAO a 55a vais sd pe akidaoeat 229,000,000 Slightly better. 
MURIMANRAY Stee ee Sie hos. 262,000,000 Much better 
Tennessee 235,000,000 Much better 
ouisiana 167,000,000 Much better 
exas .... 897,000,000 Not as good 
Oklahoma .. 348,500,000 About the same 

tkansas 242,500,000 Slightly better 





Il. Suggestions for Boys and Girls: Earning, 
Spending, Giving, Saving, and Learning 


ARM boys and girls of America have had excep- 

tional opportunities to earn money on the farm by 

raising animals or growing crops. Such enterprises 
have been fostered by the county agricultural and home 
agents for years and more recently by the vocational 
teachers. There are equal opportunities for these boys 
and girls in the field of business as it applies to farm- 
ing. Here are some brief suggestions :— 

1. A boy attending high school or the upper grades 
of grammar school in a town of over 5,000 people can 
develop a line of customers for eggs. He can start 
With the surplus eggs from his father’s farm and by 
adding new customers from time to time the outlet can 
enlarged to take in the supplies from neighbors. 






By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


product. The latter will mean candling the eggs. For 
such a service the boy should take out 10 cents a dozen 
from August to February and 5 cents the rest of 
the year. 

2. A high school atc’ may find an opportunity with 
the county weekly paper. Such papers need personal 
items from every rural community, advertisements 
from farmers, and also subscriptions. 

Other business activities in which farm boys and 
girls may engage while attending school are: establish- 
ing a route for gathering up poultry and eggs for a 
merchant in a nearby town; selling subscriptions to 
farm papers; selling fruits and vegetables for neigh- 
bors at curb markets; keeping books for small country 
merchants; making contacts with fire and life insur- 
ance agents and helping them to get policies among 
farmers; and similar local undertakings. 

With our boys and girls we have probably stressed 
earning to the neglect of the equally important act 
of spending. 

1. Sensible spending means knowing what amounts 
we have for spending, and among the many things we 
want, picking out those which will do us the most good. 

2. Economy in spending means knowing the market 
values and also the usefulness to us of the things we 
want and then buying on this basis. 

These are simple truths. They can only be learned 
by practice. They can be as successfully practiced 
when spending a dollar as when spending a thousand 
dollars. Give the boys and girls practice in spending. 
Superintend their spending but do not scold them for 
mistakes. 

Christmas time is giving time. It is more difficult 
to give successfully than it ts to earn or spend suc- 
cessfully. 

1. Know your own ability. Except in cases of great 
moment, giving until it hurts may hurt both the giver 
and the one who receives the gift. 

2. Know the likes and dislikes of the one to whom 
you make a’gift. Select gifts through the eyes of the 
receivers of the things given. 

Successful saving comes through practice. 
Any boy or girl who practices saving week 
after week for five years will have established 
a habit necessary to profitable business, even 
though such savings do not average more than 
5 cents a week, 

1. To learn to save, one must think and prac- 
tice. Start both of these while you are young. 


2. Earning and spending precede saving. 

3. Experience teaches us that it is thor- 
oughly practicable to save a portion of our earnings, 
so the more we make the more we can save. 

4. The purposes of savings are to develop a good 
habit, to protect ourselves against hard times, to be 
able to buy things we may and will need at some 
future time. 


Coérdinating our studies in school and our contacts 
with older people, in a thoughtful manner, with these 
practices, is the most promising way to learn sound 
business truths. 


III. A Lesson From the Turkey Crop 


HE farmers of the United States have raised 9 

per cent more turkeys this year than were pro- 
duced in 1928. 

During the latter part of October and most of No- 

vember the price question in Texas was the subject of 


_ persistent “whoopee” and propaganda. Buyers sent out 








repeated scare items as to supply and demand, appar- 
ently demoralizing the important Texas market which 
in turn may by this time have disorganized the deal 
throughout the entire country. What a pity that the 
producers were not in shape to make a common sense 
conclusion as to the price that would move the turkey 
crop into consumption; then give their efforts to mer- 
chandising the product instead of wasting energy in a 
struggle over price. 


IV. Business Facts and Comments for Farmers 


EPORTS from manufacturing and industrial cen- 
R ters indicate that there is a sufficient supply of 
all articles which farmers buy. Furthermore, the 
power to manufacture additional quantities is the 
greatest in the history of the country. Farmers should 
therefore buy carefully, as needed, and bargain for 
price concessions. . 

2. An economist of the Ohio University says that 
the number of beef cattle on farms and ranges of this 
country is the smallest in 50 years. It might look like 
a good time to go into the beef business if it were not 
for another of his statements in which he points out 
that the upward trend in production has already gotten 
under way. 

3. The cowpea crop for seed is about the same as 
last year. Farmers with these peas for sale should not 
dump them unless prices are right. Last year farmers’ 
stock in the eastern cotton states was worth about $2 
a bushel to farmers, or slightly less. This looks like 
a good basis for bargaining this year. 

4. A local long-time loan association of one of the 
eastern cotton states told a prospective member that it 
was unable to get any money for making long-time 
farm loans. The reason this association could not get 
any money at this time was because several years ago 
it made loans to several careless farmers whose credit 
standing was low, and on overvalued securities. The 
first duty of the officers and directors of a codperative 
loan association is to make loans on a sound business 
basis. This will protect the members who pay and en- 
able the association to grow in service and importance. 

5. Price is the most important single influence in 

acreage planted the following year. It 

is good business to make needed expan- 
sion in crop acreage following a year of 
low prices and not following a year of 
high prices. Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Florida farmers who are making 
plans to increase their watermelon acre- 
age 25 per cent to 100 per cent next year 
are bucking the old game of economics. 

The same is true of Southern Irish po- 

tato producers. 

. 6. Recently the government made a 
case against a commission merchant under the Federal 
Produce Agency Act. It was found that the commis- 
sion merchant had reconsigned a consignmefit and 
taken a rake-off on the side from the second commis- 
sion man. The reputable dealers in fruits and .vege- 
tables as well as the farmers will be greatly bene- 
fited if such trickery is eliminated. 


WOH hor 
Air Cleaners Need Attention 


IR cleaners are now anessential part of nearly every 
automobile and tractor engine, keeping out dust 
and minimizing wear. The oil-wetted type of air 

cleaner generally will operate for a year without at- 
tention; but under extremely dusty conditions it needs 
cleaning oftener. This is done by removing the cleaner 
and moving it up and down in a pail of gasoline. Then 
allow the cleaner to dry a few minutes, then saturate 
the filtering material with oil and replace, I. W. D. 
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Another Thrust at Cotton Crop Reports 


ND now Senator Connally of Texas has proposed 
A the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture abandon its August 1 report on the condi- 

tion of the cotton crop. 

Senator Connally may not be aware of the fact, but 
he is playing the game of those people who are seeking 
to do away entirely with the cotton crop estimates of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

I 

There are many people in the cotton business today 
who would hail with joy the day when the United 
States Department of Agriculture abandoned all crop 
estimates. They do not have the effrontery to advocate 
that all estimates be done away with. They know that 
probably would arouse too much opposition. But they 
are seeking to accomplish that end by gradually crip- 
pling and cutting down on the crop reporting service 
until it is merely a hollow shell of its former self. 
They are “whittling away” a great service designed for 
the farmer's help. 

First, they create sentiment to do away with inten- 
tions-to-plant reports. Then they reduce the number 
of condition reports during the harvest season from 
two a month to one a month. 

Having been so successful in their early efforts to 
cripple the service, these people. were encouraged to 
work against the early season condition reports. A few 
years ago, the Department issued a July condition re- 
port. Complaint was made that a report issued this 
far before the maturity of the crop was unreliable and 
worthless. As a result of the loud mouthings of an 
organized minority, this report was done away with. 
Now the same sort of fight is being made against the 
August condition report. If successful here, these de- 
spoilers of the crop reporting system will start gunning 
for the September report. It seems that month by 
month, the cotton reports are to be lopped off until 
nothing remains but the ginning reports. Not until this 
end is attained will these people be satisfied. 

II 

It is a shame that our Congressmen and daily papers 
are taking the lead in this concerted fight to rob the 
farmer of the only reliable source of crop information 
available to him. Since there will be private reports as 
early as August 1 and much earlier, there should by 
all means be a report from an unbiased source such as 
the United States Department of Agriculture to hold 
these private estimators in line. There is no telling 
what wild guesses these prejudiced interests would 
make if there were no official cotton report to show up 
the inaccuracy of their estimates. 

The argument is made by certain daily papers, Con- 
gressmen, and others (and they are ignorant enough to 
think they have really scored a convincing point) that 
the Government’s August reports are unreliable because 
they are often higher or lower than those made in sub- 
sequent months or the final ginning reports. It is really 
too bad that these people can’t get it through their thick 
skulls that the cotton crop report made on August 1 
relates to the condition of the crop on August 1, and 
not when it is picked. It is possible to size up the con- 
dition of the cotton crop on August 1 with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy. But it is absolutely impossible to 
foretell whether it will rain in September or freeze in 
October. Therefore, when the Department issues its 
August crop report, it does not attempt to say what 
the final outcome of the crop will be because everyone 
knows that is in the lap of the weather god. If the con- 
dition of the crop on August 1 is, for example, 65 per 
cent of normal, the Department says very plainly that 
if weather conditions are normal from then on, this 
indicates a yield of 14,000,000 bales. But get this: 
“But the final outturn of the crop,” says the Depart- 
ment, “may be larger or smaller as developments dur- 
ing the remainder of the season prove more or less 
favorable to the crop than usual.” 

Certainly, we need to know the condition of the crop 
by August 1, and no one is in better position to tell us 
about the crop at that time than the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. South Texas has started its 
cotton crop to market by then, and farmers there and 
elsewhere should not be forced to depend on the preju- 
diced and less reliable reports of cotton buyers as to 
the probable size of the crop. For we must remember 
this essential fact :— 

If the cotton buying world has no authoritative and 
dependable information as to the size of the cotton crop 
—in other words, if it has no official information of 
the character furnished by the United States. Depart- 


* Fl 





ment of Agriculture—then the cotton buyers in guess- 
ing at the yield will always place it high enough to 
protect themselves against their own lack of informa- 
tion. Four years out of five the farmers would get 
lower prices if the United States Department of Agri- 
culture statistics were not available. The more in the 
dark buyers are kept, the lower will be the prices they 
will offer—all in a perfectly natural and logical effort 
to “play safe.” 
Ill 


The qmaszing thing about this systematic attempt to 
keep the farmer in ignorance regarding his own crop 
is the part played by Southern Congressmen and daily 
papers. Almost without exception they have lined up 
with the cotton buyers and speculators in their efforts 
to keep the farmer in the dark about his crop; to re- 
strict his Opportunity for reliable information; and in 
the final analysis to make him an easier victim for the 
multitude of parasites who have waxed fat at his ex- 
pense. Their insistence that cotton farmers must plant 
each spring without the measurably valuable safeguard 
against overproduction which intentions-to-plant re- 
ports give all other farmers—this alone is bad enough, 
but the further crippling of government cotton reports 
is intolerable. 

The progress of such efforts heretofore makes one 
wonder if anything will stay the efforts of these ene- 
mies of the crop-reporting service. Some feel that the 
best way out of the unfortunate situation may be to let 
these folks have their way for the time being at least. 
Perhaps when the effort to hamstring the crop report- 
ing board is entirely successful, and farmers must de- 
pend altogether on private estimates, the abuse will 
become so great, and the swindle so rank, that even 
our Southern Congressmen and daily newspapers will 
see the situation in its true light. 


TOBACCO GROWERS MEET AT RALEIGH 
TUESDAY AND BLACKSBURG THURSDAY 


HERE will be a mass meeting of tobacco 
growers from all over North Carolina at Pullen 
Hall, State College, Raleigh, at 11 a.m., next 
Tuesday, December 17. (Please note that the date has 
been changed from Wednesday as first announced— 
Tuesday is the correct date.) 

There will be a mass meeting of tobacco growers 
from all over Virginia at V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va., 
next Thursday morning, December 19. 

We again urge every Progressive Farmer reader who 
grows tobacco to try to be at one of these meetings— 
the one in his state. Mr. James C. Stone, the tobacco 
member of the Federal Farm Board, will be at both 
places, and wants a full and frank discussion of ways 
and means of improving tobacco marketing. You will 
not have to pledge yourself to anything by attending; 
you do not have to favor any special form of codper- 
ative marketing, nor even favor codperative marketing 
at all; you can simply come as an onlooking tobacco 
grower, to hear all that is said, pro or con, regarding 
this plan or that, and then go home and figure out for 
yourself what is really your duty to your family and 
your fellow farmers. 


A great many plans have been proposed that look 
only to the discovery of the weak places in the old 
Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association and the 
setting up of a new organization that will eliminate its 
weak points, further strengthen its strong points, get 
the powerful new aid, supervision, and backing of the 
Federal Farm Board, and thus go ahead. 

On the other hand, the new United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Circular No. 100, A Business 
Analysis of the Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Asso- 
ciation, suggests a form’ of organization based’ on a 
cooperative agreement between manufacturers and 
growers—the manufacturers agreeing to pay the asso- 
ciation specified prices for specified grades, and the 
association agreeing to deliver at these prices. The 
plan in-detail as reprinted on page 12 of last week’s 
paper should be thoroughly discussed by tobacco farm- 
ers in each neighborhood before they go to the meet- 
ings in Raleigh and Blacksburg on the day next week 
as announced above. 


The plan last mentioned is, of course, about the most 
moderate that could be considered. Still others argue 
for more extreme policies. Thus one prominent farmer 
writes us that the manufacturers will never be friendly 
to a codperative and he argues :— 

“The only course that 1 see left open rs 
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its followers any assurance of a real increase in 
profits is the one of finishing and distributing our 
own product. Is there any reason why a farmer- 
owned factory should not eventually make profits 
equal to any other factory? And when the tax 
reduction comes, as it surely will, a farmer-owned 
factory would get at first-hand the benefits of the 
reduction. The big companies could not so easily 
cut the throat of such a codperative without cutting 
their own throats. Any benefits from a farmer- 
owned factory would go to the members and not 
to the outsider.” 


Such are some of the many arguments one hears or 
reads. The tobacco farmers must themselves decide 
what they wish to do about organizing. Nobody is 
going to solve their problems for them, or force them 
to accept any plan favored by Mr. Stone, the Federal 
Farm Board, or any other man or set of men. Ever 
individual farmer will in a measure help mold the 
general destiny. Hence, every farmer owes himself 
and his family the duty of attending either the Raleigh 
or Blacksburg meeting next week, hearing the facts, 
and then deciding what he himself ought to do about 
the matter. 


sAne The 
oftne [5en fais 
sae Cay fale ~ 
; OW that North Carolina is to be host to the 
N Southern Livestock Association, January 7, 8, 9, 


* agricultural leaders are especially interested in 
looking for signs of promise relating to livestock, 





“North Carolina is fast growing into a dairying state 
and the calf club members are go- 
ing to mean a lot to the dairy in- 
dustry from now on,” says L. R. 
Harrill, state club leader. “The 
calf club member is first taught 
the value of dairying in a balanced 
system of farming. In the second 
place, he is taught the value of 
purebred stock. 

“The first lesson for the begin- 
ner is the selection of a good dairy 
animal, Usually the animal is 
registered and has a record of production back of it, 
but sometimes the club member is permitted to do club 
work with a grade calf—a calf that has been sired by 
a registered bull. 





*x* * * 


“The county farm agent and the dairy extension 


specialist from State College,” continued Mr. Harrill, | 


“assist the club member with the selection of the calf 
of whatever breed he wants. From this point on the 
county agent gives instruction and assistance and the 
club member carries instructions out as best he caf. 
Step by step the club member is taught how to feed 
and care for his calf from the time it starts on a milk 
ration until it is a mature cow—at which time the club- 
ster advances into the problem of milk records and 
feeding for milk production. In the meantime he has 
been taught how to judge dairy cattle, how to fit them 
for the show ring, and the essentials of good showman- 
ship. Wherever you find dairying you will usually find 
calf club members and in many instances you will find 
that the calf club members did their part.in establishing 
dairying in a community.” 
x kK * 


“I am certainly delighted with government grading 
of tobacco,” said W. H. Austin of Smithfield the we” 
day. “It keeps a man very we 
a Sees posted who does not under 
TOBACCO HELPS stand the true value of his to- 
bacco. When the government 
puts its grade on tobacco, it satisfies the buyer that the 
tobacco is just exactly what the government says it 15, 
and at the same time informs the grower of the true 
market price. The farmer can go to the bulletin 
which is posted in the warehouse and can see what this 
identical grade of tobacco was sold for the preceding 
week. I have sold my tobacco this year, now that I 
can have it government graded, with more satisfaction 
than any year before.” 


In this connection, Charles E. Gage of the United 
States Department of Agriculture tells us: “One of 
the features of the grading service that appeals most 
strongly to the manufacturers and buyers is educational 
work which brings about more intelligent sorting ° 
tobacco before it is placed the market.” 
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What’s [he Progressive Farmer Trying to Do? 


EAR Progressive Farmer 
Readers :— 
The relation of editor 


and reader ought to be one of 

fne comradeship and understanding. You ought to 
know just what service the editors of your paper are 
trving to render, if any, what need they are trying to 
meet, and just who are trying to do this job. 

There are ten full-time men employed as editors of 
The Progressive Farmer besides our two full-time 
women editors and our various contributing or corre- 
sponding editors. Of these ten editors, six of whom 
are directors in the company and own most of its 
stock, every one has had his life training in Southern 
agricultural work. One came to our paper directly 
from a Southern farm, one from livestock extension 
work, one from extension work in agronomy, one from 
horticultural work, two from county agent work, and 
three came to us directly after graduating from agri- 
cultural colleges—one having taken a general agricul- 
tural course, one having specialized in animal hus- 
bandry, and one having taken general agriculture with 
special attention to farm journalism. 


Twelve Full-time Editors of Varied Southern 
Training and Experience 


LL THESE men but one were born in the South 
and have always lived here. Most of them either 
own or operate Southern farms at the present 

time, and all of them have had actual experience in 
Southern farm work and management—and at Ieast 
nine of them have been through real struggles either 
themselves or with their parents in trying to make 
Southern farm lands pay the profits to which the 
farmer is entitled. 


We mention all this, good friends, to let you know 
that we ought to understand the Southern farmer’s 
problems. We have been up against them. We have 
known what it is not to have the money to do the 
sort of farming we should like to do. We know that 
progress must be rather slow. But at the same time 
we know that progress can be made and we want to help 
Southern farmers make all the advancement possible. 


As to whether we are sincere in all this, we wish 
our paper to speak for itself. It is easy to proclaim 
one’s desire to serve, but if the statement is sincere, 
it will show in the man’s work. The spirit of the 
man or the organization will reveal itself in a thou- 
sand subtle and unconscious ways, and Emerson’s say- 
ing constantly finds new fulfillment: “What you are 
speaks so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” If 
you study The Progressive Farmer carefully, you can 
discover whether our staff is really concerned about 
helping Southern farmers, or are only time-servers. 


Our First Aim: A Paper to Fit the South 


UST as truly as any other section, the South is a 

part of America. Its freedom from sectional spirit 

no longer needs even to be mentioned. And yet it 
would be sheer folly and stupidity not to face the fact 
that the South, particularly in its agriculture, has prob- 
lems wholly foreign to all the other sections of the 
country. The two great money crops of Dixie Land, 
cotton and tobacco, are practically unknown in other 
sections. Our systems of farm management and farm 
tenancy differ from those in other sections. Our cli- 
mate is such that even with crops grown in other sec- 
tions, such as corn, wheat, oats, etc., the work here is 
not done at the same time, nor in just the same way, 
as in the North or West. In matters of cultivation. 
livestock feeding and management, legume crops, soil 
erosion, farm finance and marketing—in all these and 
nearly all other farm issues, our problems are so dif- 
ferent from those of the North and West that general 
farm papers from those sections are of little more 
Practical help than farm papers from Canada, England, 
and Scotland. 


So it is that The Progressive Farmer is first of all 
a paper for the South—or “For the South, the Whole 
South, and Nothing But the South,” as we sometimes 
Say, with no desire whatever to be sectional in spirit, 
but with every desire to make our paper fit the special 
and exclusive needs of the folks we are trying to serve 
and of whose bone and blood we are. 

Not only have we set out to serve the South as a 
section, but we have gone further, much further. With 
much increased labor and greatly increased expense 
we have set up a separate edition of The Progressive 
Farmer to serve each distinctive agricultural area of 
our section as follows :— 

Texas Edition, edited from Dallas; 


_ Mississippi Valley Edition (for Louisiana, Arkansas, Missis- 
Sippi, and West Tennessee), edited from Memphis; 


Kentucky-Tennessee Edition, edited from Louisville; 
Georgia-Alabama Edition, edited from Birmingham; 
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Some Ideals and Some 1930 Plans That 


Call for Your Help 


By THE EDITORS 


The Progressive Farmer preaches intensive farm- 
ing and we give intensive editorial service. At each 
office there is an average of at least two full-time agri- 
cultural editors, ready to serve every need of the agri- 
culture of that region. 


Extra Service to Your Section Is Thrown in 


ND this last sentence is no empty phrase. When 
A you pay for The Progressive Farmer, Mr. Farm- 
er, you pay for something more than just a farm 
paper made for the South and for your- own particu- 
lar section of the South. 


You get all that but you get a great deal more. The 
editors of The Progressive Farmer spend a great part 
of their time outside the office studying problems af- 
fecting the Southern farmer’s welfare. For example, 
one editor has given weeks of his time this year try- 
ing to develop a better system of coGperative cotton 
marketing. Another has spoken and traveled and coun- 
selled in several states in an effort to improve tobacco 
marketing. Another has spent in Washington City in 
the last two or three years the equivalent of several 
months’ time trying to get legislation to insure “Equal- 
ity for Agriculture’—the Federal Farm Board being 
a partial fruition of his efforts and others’. The writer 
of this paragraph, just for example, went three hun- 
dred miles not long ago to help a group of mountain 
farmers start a coOperative farmers’ warehouse; made 
another three-hundred-mile trip last month to confer 
with a group of local editors and county agents work- 
ing out a farm program for three or four adjoining 
counties; went North this fall with a group of dis- 
contented farmers to confer with manufacturers who 
were not grading or selling their products fairly ; spoke 
last night on a program designed to lighten the tax 
burdens of agriculture; made another long trip last 
month in an effort to help dairymen get needed help 
from their state agricultural college and agricultural 
department—and so on and so on. 


Three Ways to Help Us—If We Deserve It 


E ARE not criticizing farm papers in other 

sections when we say we believe Southern farm- 

ers are in their own light when they do not 
prefer and support papers made for their own section 
—made to fit their own peculiar soils, crops, and 
conditions and whose editors are working day and 
night to help toward a wise solution of every problem 
affecting tne Southern farmer’s welfare. Southern 
farm papers are made to fit the South—or at least 
they should be—just as Northern and Western farm 
papers fit the North and West. No Northern or West- 
ern farmer would think of using a Southern farm pa- 
per as his main dependence for a farm paper; why 
then should any Southern farmer expect a Northern or 
Western farm ‘paper to fit his needs in a section so 
wholly different agriculturally ? 

And if you like The Progressive Farmer, if you be- 
lieve we are genuinely giving the sort of service we 
profess to give, then you can help us in three ways :— 

1. You can renew promptly. Don’t wait for some agent 


to see you, but use the renewal blank we enclose in the 
paper or write a letter. 


2. You can help get others to subscribe. If our paper helps 
you, it will help your neighbors and at two years for $1 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “A TREE” 


AN anyone tell us who wrote these three 

beautiful verses—almost in a class with 

Joyce Kilmer’s lines on the same subject? 
They come to us unidentified:— 


A tree is one of nature’s words, a word of peace to 


man; 

A word that tells of central strength from whence all 
things began; ‘ 

A word to preach tranquility to all our restless clan. 


Ah, bare must be the shadeless ways, and bleak the 
paths must be, 

Of him who, having open eyes, has never learned to see, 

And so has never learned to love the beauty of a tree. 


Who loves a tree, he loves the life that springs in 
star and clod, 
He loves the love that gilds the cloud, and greens the 






April sod; 
He loves the Wide Beneficence; his soul takes hold 
on God. —Author Unknown. 


(less than 1 cent a week), any fam- 
ily can afford it. 

3. You can patronize our adver- 
tisers in preference to those in 
other papers. Practically all farm 
papers lose money on their subscriptions; they get their 
revenue chiefly from advertising. Every time you write 
an advertiser and mention our paper, you do us a ‘good turn 
—and yourself. You encourage that advertiser to keep ad- 
vertising with us, and that enables us to spend more money 
in your service. 


Twelve Plans of Many for 1930 


Fa 1930, as we have said, we are not promising 
an elaborate list of features, but there are sev- 

eral forward movements we can already announce 
in addition to others that will later appear unheralded. 


1. -In the conduct of our livestock department next 
year Dr. Tait Butler will have associated with him two 
new members*of our staff who have had special train- 
ing in livestock and dairy subjects—Ben Kilgore and 
H. L. Atkins. 

2. The new national program for agricultural mar- 
keting as led by the Federal Farm Board will have the 
constant attention of The Progressive Farmer, both ed- 
itorially and in special contributed articles. 

3. The organization of farmers not only for mar- 
keting, but for general agricultural -welfare, will be 
stressed. 

4. Policies looking to the relief of the farmer's tax 
burden will be emphasized, and in such a way as not to 
cripple the progress of agricultural extension, rural ed- 
ucation, public health work, or better roads. 

5. A series on “Save Money as Well as Make It” 
is promised by Contributing Editor B. L. Moss, for- 
merly managing editor of our paper and now. one of 
the best known cotton farmers in the South. 

6. More “Questions and Answers” will be used. 


7. A special feature is planned directing attention 
to the best new farmers’ bulletins as they appear. 

8. Believing that Southern agriculture can never 
prosper until we add animal production to plant pro- 
duction, and that feed must always precede livestock, 
we shall give pastures and feed crops special attention 
in 1930. 

9. On page 16 four more plans are outlined about 
which we especially want your help. 

All these of course are only fragments of our gen- 
cral plan for making The Progressive Farmer in 1930 
hetter than ever before. All the “old standby” features 
will be continued from Bill Casper up or down, as you 
may prefer. Two fine new serial stories are in pros- 
pect. Mrs. Hutt has some superb plans for the Wom- 
an’s Department she will report later, and Mr. Nunn 
will make the best Young People’s Department in the 
South. And we should like for you to sit down and 
tell us just what other features you want. We are here 
to serve and if you will tell us something you want, tt 
will most likely be something others want, and the 
features most readers ask for are the ones we shall 
try to provide. 


something to Read 


O GET the heart ready for the approaching holi- 
get there is nothing better than to look up a copy 

of Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol—“the great- 
est little book in the world,” as A. Edward Newton has 
called it. 


The Ministry of Reauty 


The Beauty of Christmas Hymns and Carols 








HERE is still time in many communities to pre- 

pare for some special] Christmas music, if some 

leader will only take hold. An old program now 
before us lists these ten beautiful Christmas carols, and 
perhaps the mere printing of their names will inspire 
readers to try to have them sung or hear them sung 
this year :— 


@ Tdtthe Town: of Meteeit ssc ksc isc cacewssaecccss Redner 
There Came a Little Child on Earth............. Ruegger 
Like Silver Lamps in a Distant Shrine......... Steggal 
In the Field With Their Flocks Abiding......... Farmer 
It Came Upon a Midnight Clear................. Willis 


Sleép, Babe Divine (old French, 13th century)... Gevaert 
We Three Kings of the Orient Are i 
Te CRD CUE i 605k on 0c 3 aganteeesenes 

Siete: Biete WANE occ ccccsedkocesesssees : 
Hark! The Herald Angels Sing ...........-...+.-. 


AThought forthe eek 


HE best of men and the best of women may some- 
times live together all their lives, and for want of 
some consent on fundamental questions, hold each 
oth 0! Di it a the nd.—Ro DE 0 i . nson 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Smoked Salt or Smoking Chips? Both Good 


OR several years now 

smoked salt or kindred 

salt products have been 

advertised in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and other farm papers. These prod- 
ucts are suggested for use in place of smokehouse 
smoking. Farmers, especially 


those who put up only a small 
quantity of meat, would like to 


use a method of curing that 
would make a smokehouse un- 
necessary. However, they must 
first satisfy themselves that 


smoked salt will do as good a 
job as the dry salt or the brine 
cure and smokehouse smoking. 
Until recently, The Progressive 
Farmer has not been able to find 
the results of any experiments to determine the value 
of smoked salt that were at all conclusive. Just recently, 
however, the Georgia Experiment Station has published 
the results of studies which were made to determine the 
effect of different methods of curing and smoking pork 
on palatability and desirability. 





TAIT 


BUTLER 


According to the Georgia station, “This test was 
made to compare two methods of curing pork. In one 
of these the meat was cured in the ordinary manner by 
a plain sugar-brine followed by smoking in the smoke- 
house over hickory smoke. In the other method the 
meat was simply cured in a sugar-brine prepared like 
that used above except that ‘smoked salt’ was used in- 
stead of common salt and no subsequent smoking in the 
smokehouse was employed. 

“The averages of the judges’ grades on the two 
classes of samples were tabulated, as follows :— 

Smokehouse Smoked salt 


method method 
per cent per cent 
MY MUO RMINR oc occ vee¥ et an tie. 00 Kos 74.7 66.0 
ER SS ee EP Tee Ey 56.0 63.1 
PMIOT, GMCOONCR oo. cccccvcccccccvce 68.6 77.0 
ee re re ee 71.9 72.3 
Es icdpnaneCingesesaavnaene 6 AE 74.5 
SSS rer reer rrr rrr 68.9 74.1 
re reo ere 72.0 69.9 
All pieces, uncooked, appearance ..... 73.6 74.3 
All pieces, uncooked, aroma .......... 73.0 56.6 
All pieces, cooked, appearance ....... aay 74.2 
All pieces, cooked, aroma ..........-.. 69.3 73.5 
All pieces, cooked, flavor ............. 65.7 68.2 
I MISCES, UNCOOKER oo sec cc sccccctiace 73.5 72.6 
Me MOMCOR, COOGEE 6 occccccccavvess er 68.7 70.8 
All pieces, (uncooked and cooked, 
EE EE SR ee einer 69.7 71.1 


“These figures show that the weighted averages for 
all pieces, uncooked and cooked, are 69.7 per cent for 
the smokehouse method and 71.1 per cent for the 
‘smoked salt’ method. Although these figures are in 
favor of the ‘smoked salt’ method of curing, the differ- 
ence is too slight to be significant. However, so far as 
this test indicates, the ‘smoked salt’ method produced 
slightly better results than did the smokehouse method. 

“In the uncooked condition the smokehouse samples 
were judged slightly superior to the ‘smoked salt’ sam- 


ples. In the cooked, the ‘smoked salt’ samples were 
graded higher than the smokehouse samples by the 
judges. 


“These results indicate that ‘smoked salt’ is capable 


But there’s a practical side to this goat business. 
in goat’s milk are easier to digest. 


Swiss Toggenburgs and another of Anglo Nubians, all registered, 
the Bible) the milk goat has been the foster mother of humanity,” says Mrs. Smith. 






Other Timely Topics of General Interest 


to Livestock Owners 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


of producing results equally as good as, if not better 
than, those obtainable under ordinary conditions by the 
smokehouse method. This could justify the farmer 
using whichever method he finds most convenient, least 
expensive, and which gives a product best suited to the 
personal taste of the consumers.” 


STOMACH WORMS A SERIOUS MENACE TO 
SHEEP AND YOUNG CATTLE 


T IS generally recognized that stomach worms are 

one of the most serious obstacles to sheep raising 

throughout the South, but it is not so generally 
known that they are also a serious menace to young 
cattle from 6 to 18 months of age. It seems that the 
young cattle suffer most in the fall and when the trou- 
ble. is not recognized and treatment given the calves 
linger on during the winter and many of them die 
before spring. These parasites seem to affect lambs 
more quickly and seriously than calves. That is, the 
resistance of lambs to stomach worms seems less than 
that of calves. At least, a smaller percentage of af- 
fected calves die and those so affected seem to linger 
longer than is the case with lambs. 

In the treatment of lambs, repeating the dose every 
month has been recommended, but many now advise 
treating the lambs every three weeks. In the case of 
calves, two or three treatments about two weeks apart 
seem to be more generally effective than with sheep. 
The lambs seem also to suffer earlier in the season or 
soon after being weaned and put on pastures. Perhaps 
this is because they are less resistant than calves and 
the damaging effect of worms is seen earlier on the 
lambs than on the calves., However that may be, we 
begin to get complaints of calves failing to do well in 
the fall and they increase in numbers in the late fall 
and winter. .When the calves are well fed on the right 
sort of feeds the worms do less injury and their effects 
are not noticed so early. The calves fail to make 
proper growth, become thin in flesh, and later, swell- 
ings may appear under the throat and looseness of the 
bowels and scouring occur. 

The generally accepted treatment is as follows :— 

Take 4 ounces of clear crystals of bluestone and crush 


them to a fine powder; place the powder in a porcelain-lined 
or earthenware receptacle to prevent corrosion, and add suf- 


ficient boiling water to dissolve it. Then add cold water to 
make the total quantity of the solution 2% gallons, to ob- 
tain the proper strength for use. A smaller quantity of the 


solution may be made up using 1 ounce of bluestone crystals 
to make 3 quarts of the solution. This solution should be 


kept in a wooden, earthenware, or other non-metallic recep- 
tacle. The dosage of the copper sulphate solution is as 
follows :— 


FOR CATTLE 


Calves, 3% to 4 ounces, 7 or 8 tablespoonfuls. 


THE ONLY TIME WE’D CARE TO BUMP INTO A GOAT IS WHEN HIS HEAD IS CAUGHT IN A CRACK 1¥ 
Many physicians are now recommending goat's milk for babies instead of that from cows because it is said that the smaller fat globu! 
The picture is a milking time scene at the Vitality Goat Dairy, Shelby County, Tennessee, owned by Mrs. Mary L. Smith. 
At one time recently nine goats in production were giving 20 to 22 quarts of milk dail 
“The industry in the South is just in its infancy and the future 





Yearlings, 6 to 8 ounces, or 12 to 
16 tablespoonfuls. 
wo-year-olds and above, 12 tg 
16 ounces, 24 to 32 tablespoonfuls, 
or 4 to 1 pint. 
FOR SHEEP 
old, % ounce, or 1% 
old, 1% ounces, 3 tablespoonfyls, 
old, 2% ounces, 5 tablespoonfuls, 
old, 3 ounces, 6 tablespoonfuls, 
and above, 3% ounces, 7 tablesp 


months 
months 
months 
months 
months 


Lambs, 3 
Lambs, 6 
Sheep, 12 
Sheep, 18 
Sheep, 24 


tablespoonfuls, 





onfuls, 

The dosage should be carefully measured and given 
in the form of a drench. It is better to measure with 
a graduated glass than with a tablespoon. The medi- 
cine may be given from a small-necked bottle, a metal 
dosing syringe, or a very satisfactory outfit consists of 
three feet of rubber hose, 34 inch in diameter, titted 
at one end with a four-inch funnel and at the other 
with a short metal tube placed inside the rubber tube 
as a mouthpiece. This mouthpiece is placed between 
the back teeth at one side and the dose poured in the 
funnel. The animals should stand on their feet with 
the nose raised only a little higher than the throat. 
The medicine should be given slowly and carefully, 
especially to sheep. 

Wo tok 


Less Tuberculosis in United States 
sen years ago bovine tuberculosis eradication 


work was started on a small scale by the United 

States Department of Agriculture. The work 
grew and was being conducted on a large and _ syste- 
matic plan by 1922. That year an extensive survey was 
made and revealed that 4 per cent of all cattle in the 
United States were affected by bovine tuberculosis. 

After two years of eradication work another survey 
was made in 1924. It revealed a decline of 0.7 per 
cent; two years later, 1926, another survey revealed a 
further reduction of 0.5 per cent, which means that 
between 1922 and 1926 bovine tuberculosis was reduced 
from 4 per cent to 2.8 per cent of all cattle. 

Records of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture show that 8,650,000 cattle were tested in 1926 
and that 323,000 reactors were removed. In 1928, the 
enormous total of 11,281,000 cattle were tested. Another 
survey made in 1928 showed that only 2 per cent of 
all cattle were affected—a decline of one-half in six 
years. 

With eradication work now being conducted on a 
larger scale than ever before, bovine tuberculosis in 
the United States is waging a losing battle. Work in 
progress plus achievements of the past indicate that its 
eradication will be finished ahead of schedule. Eradi- 
cation is being done by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in codperation with veterinarians of 
state colleges of agriculture and state departments of 
agriculture in the various states. Pe. DAVIS. 

Wo Kok 
TEAM of grade Percherons weighing 3,780 pounds 
last summer broke all records for tractive pulls, 
pulling the dynamometer set at 3,500 pounds the 
full distance of 27% feet. The new champions are 
owned by George Wilcox of Ohio. 





es 


She has two fine herds, one % 
. “Since the days of Joseph (in 
hooks mighty bright.” 
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E ...in a cigarette it’s TA STE 


Sommuow YOU APPRECIATE that more 
with a Chesterfield. ‘ 

Perhaps it’s the extra fragrance—delicate, spicy, 
aromatic. Perhaps it’s the mild sweetness, or the 
mellow richness and “character.” 

More likely it’s a// these, but so completely and 
smoothly blended and cross-blended, the stand- 
ard Chesterfield method, that it seems no blend 
at all, but a single perfect tobacco. 

In a cigarette it’s taste; in Chesterfield it’s 


“TASTE above everything” . 


SARS AB AT eee ss 


ee SENS ae et 





me A Rita at 


ps A a) RE 8 ES 





MILD...and yet 
THEY SATISFY 


hesterfield 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 





1929, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Have You Heard the Latest News? 


Here It Is From the Carolinas, 
Virginia, and the Nation 


Worth (arolina Jarm jews 





A CONFERENCE of extension work- 
ers will be held at State College 
January 
home 


6-11. If the county farm or 
agent is not to be found in the 
county during that 
week, those desiring 
his or her services 
should not censure, 
ior +Dean [.  ‘O; 
Schaub, director of 
extension at State 
College, has called 
the annual confer- 
ence of all agents, 
extension specialists, 
~and school of agriculture officials to meet 
at the college at that time. The work of 
the past year will be reviewed and plans 
for the coming year will be formed. New 
facts and good practices will be discuss- 
ed, ideas exchanged, and a better knowl- 
edge gained by those who attend. 


II 
Red Lady Breaks Record. — Bob 


Shuford’s Red Lady has again stepped 
to the front by breaking all production 
records for a cow of her age. In her 
fourteenth year, she has completed a 
record of 951.94 pounds of butterfat and 
17,434 pounds of milk in 365 days. Dur- 
ing the 25 years in which official test 
yields have been recorded by the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club, this is the high- 
est record ever made by a Jersey cow 
over 12 years of age. Three successive 
times, Red Lady has been awarded the 
coveted Medal of Merit, highest medal 
award of the club. This is an honor so 
far won by only two other ‘cows in 
America. 





Ill 

Prominent Trucker on Board of 
Agriculture.— Governor Gardner has 
named as member on the State Board of 
Agriculture A. Leudika of Catstle Hayne, 
New Hanover County. He is a Hol- 
lander by birth, a graduate of the Agri- 
cultural College of Holland, we under- 
stand, a fine citizen, and remarkably 
successful trucker. 


Short and Snappy.— The county 
council of home demonstration club 
women in Rockingham County loaned 
$100 to a former 4-H club girl to help 
her to continue her studies in home eco- 
nomics. . . Club women of John- 
ston County added to their income by 
filling an order for five dozen brooms. 

The Iredell County Commissioners 
gave a six-room house in Lexington to 
the home demonstration women to be 
used as a club house. The women are 
taxing themselves $25 a club to furnish 
it. . . . Wherever potash was increas- 
ed in the fertilizer, the yield of peanuts 
Was increased in a demonstration con- 
ducted by J. J. Mitchell of Ahoskie. 

: Col. P. W. Custer of Richmond re- 
cently inspected conditions in Hertford 
County, and found a lack of cows the 
biggest drawback to the establishment of 
a creamery. Peanuts are paying 


better than cotton in the Cerro Gordo 
section of Columbus County. ay 
Heavily pruned Delicious apple trees 


yielded only three-fourths of a bushel of 
fruit a tree while lightly pruned trees of 
the same variety yielded an average of 
seven bushels a tree, says M. E. Gard- 
ner, pomologist at State College. 

Vv 


County Agents Talking. — These 
flashes of farm news come from the 
county agents :— 

Caswell.—Cholera wiped out about $200 worth 
of hogs in one outbreak in November. 

Montgomery.—Twelve grade Guernsey cows 
and heifers were bought by two farriers last 
month. 

Moore.—Farmers of the county report a 
yield of 10 bushels of lespedeza seed an acre 


after recleaning. 
Randolph.—The local creamery is financing 
the purchase of more cows, permitting the 


farmers. to pay for 
checks. 
Chatham.—Jim Wicker, of Goldston, 
plowing under a crop of lespedeza 
his corn yield 20 bushels an acre. 


them out of the creani 


says 
increased 


Pasquotank.—Zenos Jennings harvested 144 
bags of peanuts from 2% bags planted. 

Avery.—A coéperative shipment of 200 tur- 
keys was made to Baltimore for the Thanks- 
giving market. 

Jackson.—About $1,000 worth of turkeys were 
sold at the annual Thanksgiving codperative 
sale. 

Clay.—E. D. Bowditch 
county farm agent. 


Jouth (arolina Farm j/ews 


V ITH more cotton in the Coopera- 
tive Marketing Association and 
more in the State Warehouse System, 
there is noticeably less cotton exposed to 
the weather in South Caro- 
lina than usual. Commis- 
sioner J. C. Rivers reports 
that farmers are placing 
about 1,000 bales of cottc.. 
per day in the 1,500 or more 
licensed warehouses. He also 
reports that the gc-ernment 
cotton grader, L. Lackey, is 
grading daily around 500 bales that are 
going into the State Warehouse System. 


II 


Interest Growing in Hog Raising.— 
“The hog exhibit at the Pee Dee Fair was 
distinctly the best which has been held 
there in 10 years.” This statement by an 
extension livestock specialist is typical of 
reports from numerous county and dis- 
trict fairs. Another specialist says that 
the fine pig club exhibit at the state fair 
was the best in many years—good enough 
to win $47 in premiums in the open 
classes. A raflroad livestock agent notes 
a 60 per cent increase in hogs shipped 
from the Carolinas this year. 

Ill 

Cover Crops Strut Their Stuff.—A 
big little story about increasing yields by 
using cover crops comes from W. D. 
Herring, Marion County farmer, con- 
ducting a two-year rotation demonstra- 
tion. Let the figures tell it :— 


Bushels corn 


has begun duty as 








Plant food supplied per acre 

Test plot with no cover crop and 

fovrtiliees yicl@ed <.....seccscausece 3.9 
Cover crop but no fertilizer ....... 12.3 
No cover crop but 200 pounds ni- 

Conte: OF BOONE sch a>.ccieseccesssss 5.7 
Cover crop and 200 pounds nitrate 

eRe ee Ae et ee ie 32.6 


Many other farmers are getting similar 


results in demonstrations. 
IV ; ' 

Oats Cost 17 Cents Per Bushel.— 
Reports from 18 five-acre demonstra- 
tions in top-dressing oats with nitrate of 
soda show an increased yield of 20 bush- 
els per acre, at a cost of 
bushel for the increase. The average yield 
on all of the plots top-dressed with 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda was 41.4 bush- 
els per acre, while the average yield on 
plots receiving no nitrate of soda was 
only 20.8 bushels. As the top-dressing 
cost $3.50 per acre, the extra 20.6 bush- 
els cost only 17 cents per bushel. Tests 
show that when oats follow cottgn little, 
if any, increase is obtained by applying 
phosphorus and potash. 





WITH VIRGINIA COUNTY | 
AGENTS | 


ROM the firing line of agricultural 
progress in several counties, the 
county agents report the following news: 





Lancaster.—The half acre on which one dem- 
Oonstrator put 75 pounds of nitrate of soda 
yielded 19 bushels of oats and the half which 
did not receive the nitrate of soda threshed 
only 11 bushels. With nitrate of soda at three 
cents per pound and oats at 60 cents per bush- 
el, this was a return of $4.80 for $2.25 invested. 

Southampton.—The local agent reports that 
one of the club boys has won four times the 
value of his hog in prizes at fairs; besides 


were 


17 cents per: 


this, the boy says that this hog has influenced 
the sale of his herd. 

Lunenburg.—One Negro club boy planted an 
acre of Reid’s Yellow Dent corn and the yield 
was 47% bushels. This boy was the winner 
of the first prize on yellow corn at the county 
fair. The agent reports that 10 boys won 
prizes on corn at the fair this year. 

Bath.—Three men were so well pleased with 
the results of a sheep drenching demonstra- 
tion that they supplied themselves with equip- 
ment and are continuing the work themselves. 
Two other farmers who had demonstrations 
for vaccinating for blackleg have secured an 
instrument for doing the work themselves. 

Smyth.—Thirty-seven 4-H club members ex- 
hibiting baby beef, pig, poultry, and corn 
projects at the Smyth County Fair this year 
won $512 in cash premiums. At the stock- 
holders’ and directors’ meeting of the fair 
association they expressed their appreciation 
of the work done by the 4-H clubs and ap- 
proved liberal premiums for boys and girls 
next year. 

Pulaski.—One farmer has erected a large 
dam and will generate his own electricity. 
He is also adding gradually to his dairy herd 
and will erect a new dairy barn. Five silos 
have recently been built in two different 
communities and 1,600 head of dairy cattle 
have been brought into the county since 1927. 

Craig.—Early last spring a campaign for the 
improvement of the farm flock was started 
under the supervision of the county agent and 
the response was splendid. Thousands of 
Standard baby chieks and hatching eggs were 
purchased and improvements were made on 
buildings and equipment. Poultry culling and 
feeding demonstrations have been held in five 
different localities recently with a consider- 
ably better attendance than heretofore. 

Middlesex.—A Negro demonstrator said to 
the local agent: “Demonstration work has been 
of more value to this community than any- 
thing else that has ever come. Since I have 
been following the work I have had to build 
more room for taking care of my farm crops. 
I raise enough wheat, corn, and hay for my 
family and stock and have some to sell. I 
market most of my crops through poultry 
and hogs.” 





MACHINES AT WORK 


O MANY growers are asking for in- 

formation about cotton and tobacco 
dusting machines, that the manufactur- 
ers of the various types of dusters have 
been requested to arrange a series of 
demonstrations in North Carolina. They 
were glad to respond, and I. O. Schaub, 
Dean of Agriculture at State College, 
and C. H. Brannon, extension entomolo- 
gist, have arranged the following sched- 
ules, all at the hour of 10 a. m. on the 
days named :— 

Monday, December 16, Raleigh, at Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe’s farm, two miles east of the city on 
State Highway No. 90. 

Tuesday, December 17, 
the Cliff Ruffin farms known as the Thrash 


place, one block from the fair ground and 
bordering on the Leggett road. 

Wed day, D ber 18, Goldsboro, at F. K. 
Borden farm, edge of city limits on Goldsboro- 
State Hospital road. 


COME SEE THE DUSTING | 





Tarboro, at one of 





Thursday, December 19, Laurinburg, at Mor- 
ris McLaurin farm, on Highway No. 20, one 
mile west of courthouse. 

A representative of the U. S. Boll 
Weevil Laboratory, Tallulah, Louisiana, 
will be in attendance. Agricultural engi- 
neers, cotton and tobacco specialists, en- 
tomologists, and others will be at these 
meetings to observe these demonstrations 
and aid in answering questions. 

Let’s spread the word far and wide and 
urge all our neighbors to see these im- 
portant demonstrations. Ten o'clock a! 
m., is the hour. 


Ss 
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WHAT THE NATIONAL | 
GRANGE DID 


Twelve Matters of Importance to 
Farmers Strongly Supported 
N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer 
we gave the main portion of the ad- 
dress of National Master L. J. Taber 
at the sixty-third annual session of the 
National Grange just closed at Seattle. 
We are now presenting a summary of 
the most important resolutions adopted :— 

1. Export Debenture.—The Grange strongly 
reaffirmed “its insistence upon the enactment 
of the principle of the export debenture as a 
necessary part of any adequate farm 
program under our present protective 
system.” 

2. Federal Farm Board.—The Federal Farm 
Board was commended for its work “designed 
to encourage and consolidate codperative mar- 
keting organizations and to improve the farm 
marketing machinery.” 





relief 
tariff 


3. A Tax Reform Committee in Every Grange. 
—The Grange voted to intensify its 
toward tax reform, both state and county as 
well as federal. It was voted that each state 
county, and local Grange should set ur 
committee to familiarize itself with tax condi- 
tions and to use this information in working 
with tax officials. The Grange asked that the 
agricultural colleges use a portion of the 
Purnell funds in assisting in these tax studies. 
Regarding federal income taxes, it was voted 
that “we favor a tax policy under which con- 
centrated city wealth is reached by a federal 
income and estate tax sufficient to permit 
distribution of a substantial portion among 
the states on the basis of school requirements 
or on some similarly equitable 


efforts 





basis.” 


4. The Philippines.—One of the most gener- 
ally discussed questions before the Grange 
was what to do about the Philippines in view 
of the rapid increase of immigration from that 
country as well as the greatly increased com- 
petition from sugar and coconut oil, the latter 
so generally used in making oleomargarine. 
The resolution finally adopted “‘urges Congress 
to speed the accomplishment” of our with- 
drawal from the Philippines as soon as 4 
stable government can be established. 

5. Registering Lobbyists.—Registration of lob- 
byists in such a way as to disclose their full 
financial connections and all sources of in- 
come was urged by the Grange. 

6. Law Enforcement.—The so-called Shep- 
pard Amendment making buyers of alcoholic 
liquors equally guilty with the sellers was 
adopted unanimously. Stricter enforcement of 
the 18th Amendment and the legislation sup- 
porting it was demanded and President Hoover 
was commended for his efforts toward better 
law enforcement. 

7. Freight Rates.—The Grange insists that in 
fixing freight rates the value of products 
hauled and the ability,of the products to pay 
should be given more attention. The regula- 
tion of auto trucks and buses should be con- 
tinued as a state function. 

8 Parcel Post.—Some concern was 
over the present tendencies of the parcel post 
system, and the recently announced policy 0 
the Post Office Department designed to build 
up an increased volume of parcel post matter 
shipped, thereby eliminating the deficit with 
out an increase in parcel post rates, was ap 
proved. 


shown 


9. Agricultural Research.—A strong resolu 
tion was approved asking for increased agri 
cultural research. 


10. Muscle Shoals.—The Grange reaffirmed 
‘ oe . e,e ¢ ale 
its position on the disposition of Musc! 
Shoals. This position, first taken at Port- 


land, Maine, in 1926, calls for continued gov- 
ernment ownership, but lease to a private re 
sponsible company willing to guarantee ful 
production of fertilizers on a profits limita 
tion basis, supervised by a farm board. 

11. Radio.—A special committee on the use % 
radio reported that in its opinion the time 15 
near when radio must be considered a public 
utility and regulated as such. 

12. Other Resolutions.—Other resolutions call 
for the establishment of “Saunders Day” ™ 
the Grange in honor of the first National Mas- 
ter, a day to be observed by the planting 0 
shrubbery and otherwise beautifying the home 
grounds; urge school boards to strongly dis 


. and 
courage the use of cigarettes by teachers ane 


promote teaching the effects of alcoho ie: 
pose military training in high schools ane 
colleges, and urge the Senate to take & arly 


action toward voting adherence to the W 
Court with proper reservations. 

As a part of the new financial program 
of the Grange, it was voted to appropr! 
ate $40,000 for extension of Grang i 
ganization work into new states an 
Carolina will be one of the new states 
organized next year. 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 
Life’s Way Ahead 


HE first time I looked down a rail- 





road track, I was deceived by an il- 
jusion caused by distance. The farther 
I looked the closer the rails seemed to be. 
At the rim of the 
horizon the two rails 
seemed to be one., 


Of course, it was a 
mere delusion. The 
rails remained the 
same number of 
inches apart. 

5 

The road of life is 
as that railroad 
track. If we lift our 
eyes to the years ahead, it often seems 
that there will be no way of getting 
through. A lonely woman, living in my 
home city took her life recently. On a 
piece of paper she wrote, “I do not see 
any way of going ahead. The way seems 
closed.” Had the woman only had a 
good friend or two, or had she had faith 
to have taken a few steps more, doubt- 
less the way would have opened for her. 

117 79 

An illusion in the mind, even when 
produced by our fears, is as powerful, of- 
ten more powerful, than those fears pro- 
duced by reality. 

You remember that Pilgrim, in Bun- 
yan’s great allegory, came to a point in 
his way where two lions sat at each side 
of the road. His impulse was to flee 
backward, but there were dangers there 
also. In his dilemma he started ahead. 
As he neared the lions, he discovered that 
they were chained in such a manner that 
they could not get to the center of the 
path where he walked. He went on in 
gladness. 

The dangers of life seem to multiply 
as we grow older. We become more sen- 
sitive to the perils that lurk by the road- 
side. Mothers and fathers worry be- 
cause the children do not worry enough. 
The children do not see anything at 
which to worry. Life is a holiday to 
them. 


J. W. HOLLAND 


199 

This narrowing of the track of life is 
a delusion caused by distance. Someone 
who really knew wrote in the Bible, “I 
have been young,and now am old; yet 
I have not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread.” 

There is more chance at fifty for a 
full and happy life than at twenty. At 
least that is my experience. I have heard 
older people say that the best of life is 
“further on.” I have an uncle, now 93 
years old, who says that he. deeply en- 
joys every passing day. 

19 9 

I have seen the bitter cup of life swcet- 
ened for so many persons that I increas- 
ingly believe that the law of God holds: 
—“They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.” I read in another 
place, “They shall not want any good 
thing.” 

We can save ourselves much: unneces- 
sary anxiety and worry, if we will leave 
the keeping of life’s road to the AI- 
mighty and then without fear strive to 
walk forward. Dangers diminish as we 
advance. 


javorite Rible Verses 


(As Reported by Our Readers) 


SAIAH 6:8—Then I heard the voice 
of the Lord saying, Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? Then said I, 
ereamI; send me. (An Old Testament 
favorite in our recent questionnaire.) 
John 12:26—If any man serve me, let 
him follow me; and where I am, shall 
also my servant be; if any man serve 
me, him will my Father honour. (A New 
Testament favorite in our recent ques- 

















An experienced 
power farmer 
gets a new 
surprise in the 
FARMALL. 










“It paid for itself 
2 or 3 times 
over in 1928°° 









His FARMALL 
cultivates 105 
acres in 3 days— 
and 50% better? 










He says, **More 
work done — 
more money in 
the bank for 
everybody :!** 







writes to his 


-McCormick-Deering (4 
Dealer 


{ the Forbes Co. of Hopkinsville, Ky.} > 


“Gentlemen: 


“[ want to express my 
thanks for the kindness and 
help rendered me when you 
sold me the Farmall Tractor. 


“I had told you that I could 
not farm without a tractor 
but could not think that the 
Farmall would do all that you 
recommended it to do. 


“But after seeing the Farm- 
all do the work, I at once 
became interested and bought. 
I want to say to you that this 
tractor has already paid me 
big interest on the investment. 
It paid for itself some two or 
three times over in the 1928 
crop. I understand that you 
now have Farmall equipment 
to do most any job on the 
farm. I am going to get a mow- 


“Last year I cultivated 105 
acres of corn in three days and 
did it about 50% better than 
I could with my teams. No 
one will go wrong in buying 


a Farmall. It is the real 
‘farmer’s friend’ of today, and 
I believe that when more of 
the farmers buy the Farmall 
and use it there will be more 
work done and more money 
in the bank to their credit. 


“T again want to thank you 
and will always appreciate it, 
as I am in so much better 
condition financially than be- 
fore. I also want to say that 
the International Harvester 
Company is doing more for 
the betterment of the farmers 
than any other concern I 
know of.” 
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ing machine and the sweep 
rake, and am thinking now 
of buying another Farmall 
this year. 








Very truly yours, 


D. L. VAN CLEVE, 
The many lines of é é 
McCormick-Deering Hopkinsville, Ky. 
power and equipment 
are at every farmer's 
service?! Write for 
catalogs and see 

the dealer. 


FARMALL 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ~ servers Chicago, 111. 





Make Your Advertising Dollars Earn More Money 


absolutely amazing to those who have never used this 
leading and largest farm weekly. Now is the time of year 
when results are even greater than usual. Send your order 
to our nearest office. 


If you tent to bsg business with the most prosperous 
farmers in Sou use the classified columns of THE 
PROGRESSIVE PARMER AND FARM WOMAN. Its clas- 
sified advertisers report positive results which would seem 











Important Announcement to Advertisers 


Effective January 1, 1930, the total circulation of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER will be 600,000, enabling you to reach 50,00@ more 
farmers each week. Along with this increase in circulation we have had to advance the advertising rates ‘Tightly. The circulation 
and advertising rates for our Carolinas-Virginia edition do not change. 


The new rates and circulation for each edition are given below. Remember these rates are effective for the first issue in January, 1938. 


























ADVERTISING RATES 

Editio States C ed Circulati Commercial Regular “Display 

ae oe Vere vane Display Classified Classified” 
ORO. 555 6 hv0d oh ia eine Texas and Oldahoma.........-+- 150,000 $11.90 per inch 9c per word] $8.50 per inch 
Carolinas-Virginia..}] North and So. Carolina and Va... 150.000 11.90 per inch 10c per word 9.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley...| Miss., La., Ark.,.and W. Tenn... 115,000 9.10 per inch 7c per word 7.00 per inch 
Kentucky-Tennessee.}| Ky., Middle and East Tenn....... 80,000 7.00 per inch 6c per word 4.50 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama...| Alabama, Georgia, and Florida... 105.000 8.40 per inch 7c per word 7.00 per inch 
All Five Editions...|Covering the Whole South....... 600.000 44.10 per inch 35c per word | 32.50 per inch 





By the use of our Advertising Columns you can find a market for your poultry, seeds, livestock, plants and other merchan- 
dise at little cost. One or more of the five editions of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER may be used at our low separate edi- 
tion rate. 
Att. gs EDITjONs going into 600,009 homes each week offer a unusual buy at our reduced rate of 35c a word—a reduction of 
on eac 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, -:- Birmingham, Ala. 


RALEIGH, N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. LOUISVILLE, KY. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Before you 
REMODEL, Build, Ven- 


tilate, or Equip any farm building, 

fill out coupon below, tell us just what you 
are planning to do and we will send you books 
and literature which will show you how to do 
the job right—how to do it economically and 
in a way that will be most profitable for you. 


FARM BUILDING 


UNTIL YOU 





. 


———— . - : 
| jJamesway 
teh get AE 




























Complete 
Equipment 
For All Farm 
Buildings 


4 





est you. We will gladly help you with 
any building or equipment prob- 


free—no obligation. 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. 9156 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Jamesway Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Send me your New Jamesway Book. 

{C0 Building O Remodeling O Equipping O Ventilating 

Mail coupon today to our office near- | 4 Cow Barn 

0 Hog House 


I would also like information on 
lem. Books and literature ¢ for Poultry House oO 


{ OC Dairy Barn Equipment 





Our many years of experience in planning and designing 
farm buildings enable us to show you how you can cut costs 
on material and construction— show you how every door, 
window and general arrangement should be to make your build- 
ing most convenient and at the same time provide ideal health 
condition for your farm animals. 

Send for our free books today—learn how we have helped thousands of 
farmers, dairymen and poultrymen to remodel i 


so that the EXTRA profit from their stock soon paid for the small cost of 
making their buildings up-to-date. 


their farm buildings 


These free books also show you how Jamesway 
labor saving equipment for the dairy barn, hog 
house and poultry house will save you hours of 
labor every day. Jamesway Equipment includes 
Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking Cups, Litter Carriers 
for the Dairy barn, Troughs, Waterers, Incubators, 
Brooders and Heating Systems for Poultry Houses. 
Jamesway Equipment is the best and therefore 
the cheapest that you can buy. 






Elmira, N.Y. Minneapolis, Minn, 


I am interested in 


0 Horse Barn O Tile Silo 

( Poultry House OC Building Tile 
O New Heating System 
New Pointed Arch Poultry House 
O Poultry Flock Equipment 











TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS © 


YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 














EAD OUR ADVERTISING | 
COLUMNS for new offers by | 
our advertisers. Then write for their | 
| catalogs. You'll save money by it. | 








to Trappers €\ 


For the twenty-fifth consecutive year ROGERS 
Fur market information, price lists, etc., are 
available to trappers free. 

Located in the heart of the primary raw fur 
market of the world—St. Louis—Rogers advance 
market quotations are the latest and best ob- 
taina ble. Don’t be without them this year ! You 
can join the thousands of trappers who deal ex- 
clusively with ROGERS. Just write for free fur 
lists, shipping tags and other information, to 
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Clearing Book 
pated FREE 


tumps, dge 

Syrash? Do you want to edd $60 to $100 value 
to every ? Then send for Land Clearers’ 
Gaide. Tells you how you can clear Your own 
lad teedy fer plow amd get Oe pemertal 

‘or plow, powerfu 
machine with pull of 99 250 ibs. out of extra 
‘Jobe. Fi 







a et 
eared. Also make mo doing odd 
Prank Cook earned $1025. Write new. 
KIRSTINCO.669A Lad St, Becanaba, Mich. 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 


——"- 





WITH TELESCOPE is the most Simple, Accurate, 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, ‘RRIGATING 


or any work around the farm requiring a Level. Age 
ricultura! Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus 
and individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific 
use and endorse every claim made for the 
BOSTROM, and so will you, after using it; our 
unqualified money-back guarantee settles that. 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated description of 


Level and T: and 
ORDER NOW 
Price, $20, 
Co. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


In Shrubbery and Flowers 
What Readers Want to Know 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“ 


HAVE some chrysanthemums which 
I wish to move to another spot in or- 
der that I may use the space they now 


| occupy for shrubbery. Can I move them 


late this fall when I 
set out additional 
shrubs?” -Yes, fall of 
the year is a good 
time to do this work. 
Dig up the whole 
clump, divide into 
single plants, and set 
in the usual way. 


To Make Crape 
Myrtle Bloom 

~ “My crape myrtle 
does not bloom as profusely as it once 
did. What can I do to bring it back?” 
The crape myrtle produces blooms only 
on new wood. As the bush or tree be- 
comes older the quantity of new wood 
produced becomes less and less, except 
where it is well fertilized and properly 
pruned. Therefore give a heavy broad- 
cast application of stable manure during 
late fall or early winter, letting it extend 
from a few feet from the trunk out to 
several feet beyond the spread of the 
branches. Then, sometime during winter 
prune some by heading back the main 
This winter pruning throws 
the tree into more vigoréus wood pro- 
duction, and taken in connection with the 
fertilizing, should bring about the desired 
results. In spring scatter a few pounds 





L. A. NIVEN 


| of high grade commercial fertilizer un- 


der the tree. 


When to Prune Shrubbery 

“My shrubbery is growing too tall and 
I want to head it back some. When should 
it be pruned?” The kind of shrubbery 
that blooms during late summer and early 
fall should be pruned during winter, or at 
least before any sign of growth starts in 
the spring. Those kinds that bloom in 
spring and early summer should be prun- 
ed immediately after the blooming sea- 
son. These early bloomers produce the 
flower buds the preceding season and 
therefore if they are pruned back during 
winter, many of the flowers that would 
develop the following spring will be cut 
off. The late bloomers produce the flow- 
ers from buds formed early in the same 
season, and therefore may be pruned dur- 
ing winter without diminishing the flower 


| buds of that season. 





| 








Protection for Sweet Peas and Pansies 


“T have planted sweet pea and pansy 
seed in the fall for the first time, accord- 
ing to instructions given in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Will I need to give them 
any protection during the winter?” If 
planted on the south side of a building, 
hedge, woods, or other place that will give 
protection from cold north winds, little 
additional protection will be needed in the 
middle and lower part of the South. In 
the Upper South some will be needed. 
A good way to give it is to throw some 
brush on top of the plants and then cover 
over with leaves, straw, or something of 
this nature. I have covered them by 
simply piling oak leaves on top of them 
and removing when the weather 
had passed. 

Best Time to Set Shrubbery 

“When is the best time to set shrub- 
bery?” Any time during the winter, or 
Decem- 


severe 


when the shrubbery is dormant. 


ber and January are probably two of the , 


best months for doing the work. 
Put Manure Around Shrubbery 

“I set some shrubbery around our house 
last winter and it grew fairly well during 
the past summer. What should I do this 
fall to help push it along next summer?” 
Give a heavy application of stable ma- 
nure. Scatter it under the shrubbery 
and out a foot or more beyond the spread 
of the branches. 











| MARKETING SHORT COURSE. | 
"AT V. P. I. DECEMBER 16-31 | 


‘ 
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HE short course in coOperative mar- 
keting to begin at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., next 
Monday, affords an opportunity to learn 
the latest and best developments in one 
of the supremely important factors in 
profitable farming. Every farmer who 
can should take advantage of this highly 
valuable one week course of instruction. 
Here is an outline of the very practical 
and timely subjects to be studied and dis- 
cussed :— 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 16 
Cocperative Marketing of Dairy Products.— 


Recent Developments, I. W. Heaps. Present 
Status of Milk Marketing in Virginia, F. S. 
Walker. Benefits Obtained for Members, J. R. 


Wingfield. Methods of Organization 
nancing, W. J. Burlee. Codperative Account- 
ing, W. J. Nuckolls. Price Stabilization, I. W. 
Heaps. Field Service, M. D. Rhodes. Pooling, 
Grading, and Inspection, C. C. Taylor. 
and Federal Assistance, F. S. Walker. 
cational Movies. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17 


Coéperative Marketing of Livestock, Wool, 
and Poultry.—Recent Developments in Codp- 
erative Marketing of Livestock, F. G. 'Ketner. 
Present Status of Codperative Marketing of 
Livestock, Wool, and Poultry in Virginia, 
K. A. Keithly. Buying and Selling Livestock 
by Grade, C. E. Gibbons. Methods of Organi- 
zation and Benefits Obtained for Members, 
Amos Thompson. Carlot Poultry Shipments, 
N. H. Williams. Shipping Lambs and Wool in 
Craig County, W. O. Martin. Outlook Infor- 
mation and Price Forecasts, Mordecai Ezekiel. 
Problems Encountered, E. G. Ketner 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER i18 
Codperative Marketing of Fruits and Vege- 
tables.—Recent Developments, A. W. McKay. 
Present Status in Virginia, C. C. Taylor. 
Stabilizing Potato Prices Through the Use of 
Outlook Information and Price Forecasts, L. 
H. Bean. Problems Encountered by Market- 
ing Associations, C. R. Waters. Grading and 
Inspection, Robt. Bior. Methods of Organiza- 
tion and Benefits Obtained for Members, E. K. 
Coyner. Pooling for Codperative Sales, John 
Wallace. Federal and State Aid for Codpera- 
tives, A. W. McKay. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19 


Coéperative Marketing of Tobacco and Pea- 
nuts.—Recent Developments and Present 
Status of Peanut Marketing in Virginia, W. 
A. Gwaltney. Problems Encountered by Pea- 
nut Growers, C. C. Taylor. Why the Tri- 
State Tobacco Association Failed, W. E. Gar- 
nett. Federal and State Aid for Cooperative 
Tobacco Marketing, J. C. Stone. Coérdinating 
Men and Agencies in Working with Tobacco, 
J. R. Hutcheson. How the Federal Farm 
Board Plans to Help Stabilize Prices, J. C. 
Stone. Stabilizing the Production of Money 
Crops, F. S. Farrar. Production and Market- 
ing Credit, Hugh S. Mackey. Tobacco Grad- 
ing, J. H. Meek. Program of the Virginia 
State Grange for 1930, J. R. Horsley. Program 
of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation tor 
1930, G. F. Holsinger. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20 

Coéperative Purchasing. — Recent Develop: 
ments in Coéperative Purchasing, Edward A. 
O’Neal. Present Status of Codperative Pur- 
chasing, Whiton Powell. Problems Encoun- 
tered and Benefits Obtained for Members, 
W. L.. Kirby. Purchasing Through the 
Farm Bureau, C. V. Smith. Benefits from 
Operating on a Coéperative Basis, R. R. W all. 


and Fi- 


State 
Edu- 





Field Service and Directors’ Responsibilities, 
Edward A. O'Neal. Wholesale Cooperative 
Purchasing Associations, M. E. Campbell. Co 


Marketing Laws, G. F. Holsinger. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21 
Special extension conference, report ot 
mittees, and other matters that may require 
attention. 


operative 


jim 
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Prefers Country Life Fiction 
l HAVE long been a pleased reader of 

your paper. The story Banners of 
Scoutcraft was excellent. I am hoping 
you will give us another as good for our 
winter evenings. Be sure it’s about coun- 
try life. MRS. LEAMON VINES 

Editor’s Note.—We hope you'll find in 
“Crevasse” the story you have asked for, 
and we believe you will. 
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Doings of Young Tar Heel Farmers 


By ROY H. THOMAS 
North Carolina State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 



























saw High School, 
High School, 


OUNG Tar Heel Farmers is the 

North. Carolina organization of stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture. Follow- 
ing are some of the things being done 
by this group of 
farm boys :— 


Wake County. 


Rosman Chapter, 
Transylwania 
County, Has Va- 
ried Program. — It 
won't be long now 
until we will know 
who is going to win 
the corn and potato 
contest. A banking 
firm and a_ seed 
store are each giving $10 in gold to the 
winners in these contests. 





ROY H. THOMAS 





The class has 500 Stark’s Delicious 
and Stayman apple trees growing which 
they grafted last spring and which will 
be set in permanent orchards this winter. 

Recently three members of the class, 
Robert Gravely, Bruen Huggins, and 
Walter Glazener, went to South Carolina 
and bought some purebred calves with 
which to better the milking stock in the 
community. 

The class recently sent Robert Gravely, 
Ralph Galloway, and Claxton Henderson 
as representatives to the district judging 
contest at Biltmore. The boys won third 
place as a team in the entire district. 


Mr. Cline of the Experiment Station 
at Raleigh will soon be in the community 
to assist Professor Corbin in putting out 
a test in fertilizing wheat. Recently, C. 
B. Williams, director of North Carolina 
Experiment Station, visited the Rosman 
community to observe the corn fertilizer 
work going on on Mr. Allison’s farm. 


Grantham Wins First Place at 
Wayne County Fair—The Young Tar 
Heel Farmers of Grantham. won first 
place, competing against the other Young 
Tar Heel Farmer clubs of the county at 
the Wayne County Fair. The first place 
carries a stipulation of $100 and the 
blue ribbon. 


Our exhibit was made up in lessons of 
swine production, such as proper feeding, 
housing, breeding, and pasturing. All 
these lessons were brought out by the 
correct and incorrect methods of doing 
these jobs. 


Aspires to Carolina Farmer Degree. 


—“I plan to become a Carolina Farmer 
™m the near future. I am now a farmer 
With about $600 invested in livestock 
and farming. I intend to invest more 
money in the spring in these two enter- 
Prises. I have completed two years of 
vocational agriculture with an average 
of two projects each year, have made 
an average of over 85 per cent in all 
school subjects, have made the high 
school judging team, and in the year 
1929-1930 I hope to join the other 17 
boys who now hold the Carolina Farmer 
degree.” Thus writes Woodrow Sutton, 
Secretary, Poe Chapter at Rosesoot 


hoa Wayne unty. _ 
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REPRESENTED NORTH. CAROLINA AT NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 

These Young Tar Heel Farmers, representing 4,000 North Carolina students of vocational 
agriculture, ranked eleventh in the vocational agriculture students’ judging contest held in 
connection with the National Dairy Show at St. Louis. 
Duplin County; Brady Black (alternate), Bethel High School, 
County; Festus Mitchener, Franklinton High School, 


sci a 


Left to right: Joseph Roe dag co War- 


Cabarrus 
Franklin County, and Carr Allen, Apex 


Rosewood President Outlines Good 
Program.—‘“As president of the Young 
Tar Heel Farmer Chapter of Future 
Farmers of America at Rosewood, 
Wayne County, North Carolina, I will 
try to lead our local chapter in the fol- 
lowing: To promote rural leadership and 
friendship among boys; to promote the 
best school and community spirit; to en- 
courage thrift among the members of 
the club; to provide recreational and edu- 
cational entertainment for members in 
the chapter as follows: weiner roast, 
summer encampment, father and son 
banquet, and night entertainment.” This 
is the work outlined by Loren Edwards, 
president, Poe Chapter, Rosewood School, 
Wayne County. 


How to Save Money Each Week.— 
“The best way to save money each week 
is to have a thrift club organized. Then 
save as much.as you can each week to 
deposit. Do this for a number of weeks 
or for a school year, and you will have 
enough at the end of the school term to 


- invest in some enterprise for the next 


school year.” Thus writes Rolan Hol- 
lowell, Poe Chapter, Rosewood School, 
Wayne County. 


Honorary Degrees Conferred.—The 
honorary degree of Carolina Farmer, the 
highest honor in the Young Tar Heel 
organization, has been conferred upon 
O. Max Gardner, Governor of North 
Carolina; T. E. Browne, director of vo- 
cational education, North Carolina; and 
Roy H. Thomas, supervisor of vocational 
agriculture, North Carolina. 


New Schools of Vocational 
Agriculture 


OCATIONAL agriculture is being 

taught this school year, 1929-1930, 
in 392 white high schools in the states 
of Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. These schools are distributed 
as follows: 118 in Virginia, 129 in 
North Carolina, and 145 in South Caro- 
lina. 


High schools in which a department of 
vocational agriculture was _ introduced 
this fall, with the name of the county 
and teacher follow :— 


Virginia.—Center Cross, Essex County, P. 
E. Rawls; Central, Accomac, Alvah Dunham; 
Chilhowie, Smyth, R. E. Bass; Chuckatuck, 
Nansemond, W. N. Rippey; Honaker, Russell, 
H. H. Lineberry; Madison, Madison, S. H. 
Fadely; Stafford, Stafford, C. E. Smith; and 
Surry, Surry, K. A. Turner. 


North Carolina.—Burnsville, Yancey, R. V. 
Day; Robbinsville, Graham, G. A. Harris; 
Brogden, Wayne, P. T. Long; Chadbourn, 
Columbus, T. O. Goodman; Chicod Township, 
Pitt, G. M. Britt; Fountain, Pitt, T. L. Carr; 
Hallsboro, Columbus, F. L. Gross; Polkville, 
Cleveland, E. L. Dillingham; and Denton, Da- 
vidson, J. W. Davis. 


South Carolina.—Andrews, Georgetown, R. S. 
Mellette; Conway, Horry, L. T. Truett; Da- 
eusville, Pickens, H. A. Chapman; Dents, Rich- 

P. B. Waters; Chesnee, Seoriaabere, 
HH. a B. Shields; Gramling, Spartanburg, G 
C. Edens; Hillcrest, Sumter, F. M. Dwight; 
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“MAKE SURE” 


; is no mystery about 
the right way to fertilize cot- 
ton...and there is no ques- 
tion but that cotton fertilized 
the right way is the most prof- 
itable cotton you can grow. 

Out of all the experimental 
work and farm tests with cot- 
ton fertilizers during the past 
50 years, there has developed 
this one method, safe and 
sure for cotton from North 
Carolina to Texas. It meets 
every need of the crop for 
plant food; reduces every 
risk ; is economical ; and guar- 
antees you maximum return 
on your fertilizer investment. 
And it’s so simple— 


At Planting Time (for one acre) 

50 to 100 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda. 

25 to 50 Ibs. muriate of potash. 
300 to 400 Ibs. superphosphate. 
This gives all the phosphate and 
potash your crop will ever 
need; the Chilean Nitrate gives 
the crop the best possible start 
and encourages maximum 
growth during early spring. 


30 to 40 Days After Planting 
(for one acre) 
150 to 200 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda side-dressing. 

This gives the crop greater 
vigor and resistance to pests 
and disease; makes bigger bolls 
and carries more of them 
through to earlier maturity; 
increases yields and improves 
quality. 


That’s all there is to it! The 
important part of the recipe is 
the nitrogen. Chilean Nitrate 


METHOD 


can make a good fertilizer out 
of a poor one; will make a 
good fertilizer better. A little 
Chilean Nitrate at planting 
time and plenty of it later as 
side-dressing just about takes 
the gamble out of cotton 
farming. 


And One Other Suggestion— 

If you cannot find out 
whether your planting-time 
fertilizer contains Chilean 
Nitrate; the way to make sure 
is to buy fertilizer low in 
nitrogen and mix Chilean 
Nitrate with it at the rate of 
200 to 400 lbs. per ton. In this 
way you are certain of enough 
of the best nitrogen under 
your crop. 

You'll have plenty of “luck” 
from the minute you start 
using this “make sure” meth- 
od of fertilizing your cotton. 
But you’ll never know what 
it can do for you until you 
try it. Every year you delay 
costs you money you cannot 
afford to lose. Try it on at 
least a few acres this year. 
You’ll be amazed. 


Special FREE Book 

Our new 44-page illustrated 
book “How to Fertilize Your 
Crops” gives full instructions. 
Free. Ask for book No. 1 or 
tear out this ad and mail it 
with your name and address 
on the margin. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 

In replying, please nx to ad No. 38-C 
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and at less cost. 


Chattanooga, 


explosives 

















Give Your Trees 


A Good Start In Life 


7; the trees well when they’re young and they’ll feed you 
when they’re old. You can be sure the young trees will get 
enough food from the soil by blasting the holes they are planted 
in with Hercomite 7. This loosens up the soil so that the tender 
roots can spread out. It enables the soil to hold more moisture 
which dissolves plant food and makes it available for tree growth. 


Hercomite 7 will save you money, too. In 100 lbs. of 
Hercomite 7 there are about 350 sticks, 1144” x 8”. In 100 lbs. 
of the 20% dynamites there are only about 214 sticks. A stick 
of Hercomite 7 will do as much work as a stick of 20% dynamite 


Buy Hercomite 7 from your dealer, or if he hasn’t it in stock, 
write us and we'll tell you where to get it. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
935 Volunteer Bldg. 


A HERCULES POWDER 
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Tennessee. 


Farm Bureau Federation is distributing an 

that Jack Puilt.’’ Ask your County or Farm 
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Why Not Let Us 


Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


io) 


The Progressive Farmer 
COVERS THE SOUTH 












































Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in © Progressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fradu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 




















neglect 


§ pee cold 
responds to good old Mus- 


that 

—generally 
terole with the first application. Should be 
more effective if used once every hour for five 
hours. 


or throat— 


in chest 
so often leads to something serious 


Working like the trained hands of a mas- 
seur, this famous blend of oil of mustard, 
camphor, menthol and other helpful ingredi- 
ents brings relief naturally. It penetrates and 
stimulates blood circulation, helps to draw out 
infection and pain. Used by millions for 20 
years. Recommended by doctors and nurses. 

Keep Musterole handy—jars and tubes. 

To Mothers—Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask for Children’s Mus- 
terole. 

















THE STORY SO FAR 

On a Louisiana plantation adjoining the 
mighty Mississippi lived Jim Holliday, a grad- 
uate of the state college of agriculture, who, 
after several anxious’ years, was on the 
verge of getting his plantation into good 
financial condition. Six miles down the river 
lived the girl of his dreams, Margaret Allison, 
and her mother. 

In the spring ot 1927 Jim and his tenants 
were uneasy about the flood possibilities but 
attempted to ‘carry on.” Harry Corliss, the 
county agent of Easton Parish, was talking 
with Jim when news came that the levee had 
broken at Melville on the Atchafalaya River, 
some 30 miles from Jim’s home. 

In the days that followed the flood became 
more menacing, and Jim and his assistant, 
Bill Jason, toiled desperately with their ten- 
ants and neighboring landowners to keep 
their levees from crumbling. In his few spare 
moments Jim would go down to help on the 
Allison levees, a fact which brought no. end 
of joking from Bill and Harry. 


oA eageaae4 drops of rain striking 
"his face woke Holliday. For a mo- 
ment, the mile-wide flood of the tawny 
Mississippi, the levee, capped and_but- 
tressed with sandbags and acrawl, with 
mud-splashed workmen, failed to register 
any meaning to his groggy senses. He 
turned his head slowly to the right on 
his unyielding sandbag pillow. A foot 
from his heavy eyes there lay a crumpled 
handkerchief. The sleep-muddled mind 
cleared instantly. He sat up, swept the 
wisp of linen to his face, and breathed 
deeply. 

“Margaret!” He inhaled the elusive 
fragrance of lilac, which to him, meant 
Margaret Allison. 

“What’s happened? Lord!” He stag- 
gered to his feet. “I’ve been dead asleep 
for hours—it’s broad daylight.” He shook 
his head at the lowering clouds. Wind 
at this stage would be bad enough, but 
with more rain added—goodnight. 


“Mose!” he bawled in the general di-” 


rection of the laboring army silhouetted 
above the sweep of the massive levee. 

“Comin’, boss.” A muddy form slid 
down the ramps and stood grinning 
before Holliday. 

The grin was explained and expanded 
as Holliday questioned: “Have you seen 
Miss Margaret?” 

“Last time I seed her was wit’ you— 
you had kinda fainted an’ she was minis- 
terin’ to you. Mos’ prob’ly she gone 


‘ home.” 


“You're crazy, nigger. I never fainted 
in my life!” 

“Boss, ef you don’t ’member Miss 
Marg’ret holdin’ your haid in her lap 
kinda cuddly-like for nigh three hours— 
you sho musta bin fainted. She called it 
-‘fizzical ’zaustion’, ‘Said you was killin’ 
yo’self fightin’ Ole Man River.” 


OLLIDAY rubbed his head. After 48 

hours on the levee, with no sleep 
until the present, he decided he’d accept 
Mose’s explanation. He thrust the hand- 
kerchief in the pocket of his shirt and 
sat down. 

“How are things going?” 

The Negro’s grin broadened. “Cap, 
*pears lak to me we’s givin’ mighty lot o’ 
time to Miss Marg’ret’s strip of levee 
and neglectin’ our’n somethin’ fierce. But 
eve’'thing gwine along purty good.” 
Half-accusingly, Mose glanced across the 
road to where, 400 yards away, stood the 
white, many-pillared Allison home. 

“Go on, Mose,” said Holliday wearily. 
“We'll keep the river off all of it.” 

“Here comes Mr. Bill now—he’ll tell 
yo’ how things is down our way,” said 
Mose walking away. 

A battered, muddy, truck slithered to a 
standstill with a shriek of brakes. 

“You're crazy as a loon!” was Bill's 
amiable comment from the seat. “You 
took all my men and sandbags last night 


| —but it’s your plantation that’s goin’ to 
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get a nice cold bath. Guess I can stand 
it if you can.” Holliday’s friend crawled 
from the disreputable bus. “But I’m for 
you, and I want you to know it won't be 
my fault if you are under 20 feet of 
water by tomorrow night. If you mean 
to do anything, gimme a hundred men 
now—quick—and I ain’t sayin’ we can 
save it then.” 

“If we divide our gang, chances are 


both levees’ll go,” answered Holliday 
slowly. “I’ve decided to keep every man 
here.” 


“Suit yourself.” Bill’s eyes twinkled 
understandingly. “Guess Miss Margaret 
will understand—if you save her place. 
All the same, I'm telling you our levee’s 
just a pile of rotten, leaking mud.” 


“’M NOT doing it for Margaret alone, 
Bill, you know that.” Holliday’s eyes 
shifted a bit under Bill’s gaze. Then he 
grinned. “Well, of course I might feel 
differently under other circumstances; 
but really, if it has to break, it’s better 
that it goes over. our land and those few 
back plantations that are mostly aban- 
doned, rather than over 200 square miles 
of fine plantations.” 
“Including Miss Allison’s” said the 
Irishman grinning. “Jim, you’re dead on 
your feet. Run up to Miss Allison’s and 
get some grub, it’s closer than going to 
our place. You might take a little snooze, 


too. I'll watch things here. Take my 
bus.” Jason’s voice indicated real con- 
cern. 


“Guess I’d better walk down the levee. 
I can see how things are going on the 
way up.” Both men apprehensively scan- 
ned the low gray clouds and the river that 
surged behind the banks of dirt. Jim 
shook his head and turned stiffly for his 
walk along the levee in the direction of 
the Allison home. 


The thought of a few hours with Mar- 
garet stimulated him and he swung along 
at a good stride for a few hundred yards. 
His thoughts turned to gayer days when 
he had met Margaret Allison at a junior 
prom at L. S. U. He did not know, nor 
did he care, that Richards considered 
Miss Allison as his sweetheart and was 
ready to make use of his brute strength 
if any one sought to “beat his time.” 


Richards, the star half-back on the foot- 
ball team, was the idol of many on the 
campus, although there were others who, 
in spite of his superiority on the football 
field, detested him anywhere else. Rich- 
ards had ample funds and was a member 
of various fraternities. Holliday was 
working his way through school and his 
time did not permit of much social ac- 
tivity, and money was scarce. 


HE only time he had come into promi- 

nence—and his face flushed as he re- 
called it—was when Richards accosted 
him behind the pentagon and dared him 
to fight. They had fought and Richards’ 
bull-strength had been of no avail against 
Holliday’s cleverness with his fists. He 
would always remember the queer, sur- 
prised look of Richards as he crumpled 
to the ground from a ne_ right to the 
point of the chin. 


Margaret had shamed both of them 
over the affair and had refused to se¢ 
either of them for several weeks there- 
after. It was always a pleasant thought 
to Holliday that she had chosen to see 
him first. 


Shortly after MHolliday’s graduation 
from the agricultural college, his father 
died, leaving a small amount of insur- 
ance. With this money and through the 
aid of the Federal Farm Loan, he had 
purchased the plantation he now owned. 
After years of hard work, and with the 
training he had received at college and 
with the support of the county agent, It 
seemed that he might pay off the final in- 
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Ferree 


“THE LEVEE’S BUSTED!” 
Followed then the unmistakable roar of massed waters—and yellowish white eddies of 


the crevasse that raced along with the speed of a tornado, 
(All actual scenes from the 1927 flood.) 


flood! 


debtedness on his place this year. Pro- 
vided, of course, the levee did not break! 

If the levee did not break! This final 
thought brought him back to the present 
with a jolt. 

“Heck!” Unconsciously he sprang back 
as he saw a yellow spout of water lick- 
ing: through the center of the levee at his 
feet. 

“Bill! Oh, Bill!” He ran back toward 
the workmen, shouting, his hands cupped 
to his mouth. 

He saw a man detach himself from the 
group at the top of the levee and the 
next instant, some four hundred yards 
away, Bill’s notorious truck engine roar- 
ed into action. Bill had not taken time 
to even answer. He seemed to sense, 
rather than hear, Holliday’s cry. Gray 
dots of men piled into the machine as it 
careened up the road. In three minutes 
a swarm of muddy Negroes, headed by 
Bill Jason, staggered up the ramps. 

“Bad seep!” Jim explained. 

Bill nodded wearily. “Is it yellow?” 

“T’'ll say so! Look at it!’ Holliday 
pointed downward. That was explana- 
tion enough to an experienced river man. 
Clear water trickling from a levee may 
mean nothing; but muddy water running 
in a continuous stream means that a fis- 
sure has been mined through. The river 
with demon-like power, seems to try to 
force the tiny crevice to giant proportions, 
usually with success. 


: Bill turned to the Negroes. 
it!” 


“Blanket 


UNWAYS of heavy planks, kept for 

just such an emergency’ were 
brought quickly and thrown obliquely 
from the roadway to the crest of the 
levee. This provided for a continuous 
Stream of wheelbarrows which brought 
dirt and dumped it into the river. Suc- 
cessive trips of the truck up and down 
the river brought 400 men who concen- 
trated on this new danger point. The re- 
Mainder of the levee was left to look af- 
ter itself. 

Thousands of loads of dirt were dump- 
ed down the river-side of the levee before 
the effects were noted. As the currents 
Pressed the mud into the tiny crevices be- 
low the water line, the flow of water on 
the land side diminished, ceased even to 
trickle. The gnawing effect of the river 
Was checked, at least temporarily. 

A substantial revetment was rushed in 
to make the mudbank more secure. A 

ge log flattened on one end was used as 


ca crude pile driver and was wielded 
‘thmically by dozens of Ne groes who 


No boat could live in such a 


chanted as they drove home the sharpened 
timbers. These were placed at 20-foot 
intervals, deep do ¢n into the levee on the 
river side. Pine planks, laid crosswise 
against the heavier timbers and held in 
place by sandbags, formed an immense 
curbing which protected the levee from 
wave-wash. As an added precaution Hol- 
liday and Bill strengthened the revetment 
by passing heavy cable wires around the 
timbers fastening them down to heavy 
stakes driven into the crest of the levee. 

“We've got old daddy Mississipp hog- 
tied now—but where’s our day gone?” 
Looking at his watch, Bill joined Holli- 
day on the crest of the levee and at- 
tempted the impossible feat of removing 
mud from his face with a muddier hand. 

“Day’s gone same place my rest went.” 
Jim laughed, “I had started down to Mar- 
garet’s to get some rest, remember? Now 
look—another day wasted away.” The 
two turned and looked westward to where 
the sun had gone down, leaving a trail of 
pink on the ragged edges of the hurrying 
rain clouds.. “Well, it’s too late now; 
weve got to post guards for the night. 
Heard anything more from Richards over 
the way?” Jim nodded toward the oppo- 
site side of the river where Richards’ 
rich plantation lay. 

“Don’t need to hear any more.” Jason’s 
face sobered. “You know and I know, 
he’ll hold his levee as long as he can by 
working on his side and if that don’t do, 
he'll try working on this side.” 





S A background for the more immi- 
nent fears and pressing needs which 
had made the past month one long round 
of worry and toil, there was always the 
sinister figure of Tom Richards. His 
property lay directly across the river from 
Margaret Allison’s. A crevasse on her 
frontage or upon Holliday’s would re- 
lieve the pressure on Richards’ levee. 
Similar situations lined the river on both 
sides from the foothills of Missouri and 
the delta lands of Illinois to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 
Fortunately, few such situations were 


menaced by a Tom Richards. The man 
was unscrupulous, determined, and, as 
Holliday knew, utterly fearless. Added 


to Holliday’s apprehension, was the 
knowledge that Richards still loved Mar- 
garet Allison with all the coarse, strong, 
fiber of his being. 

“Still—” Jim spoke half to Bill and half 
to himself—“Richards would hardly—” 

“Huh!” Jason grunted  scornfully. 
“Like heck, he won't! You think you 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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VERY ingredient, regard- 


less of where it is grown, 


PROTEIN 


is available to the resources of 
The Quaker Oats Company. 


And the experts under whose 
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TheQuaker Oals@mpany 


MANUFACTURERS & OISTRIBUTORS 


acomess CHICAGO, U.S.A 


direction Quaker Dairy Rations 
are produced have no restrictions save one. That is, they 
must provide you with feeds that make milk, delivering 
maximum production and maximum profit. Quaker 
24% Dairy Ration is an excellent, safe, always-uni- 
form mixture. It will serve you well. The Quaker Dealer 


in your community is at your service. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher— is the complete , 
carbohydrate feed; combines perfectly with any 
Quaker high protein concentrate (24%, 20% or 16%). 
A choice feed for all young or dry stock; an entire 
grain ration for horses, steers, lambs and swine 
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|THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 





i 





ONDAY, December 16.—The intelli- 
gent housekeeper knows that the 
day’s diet should include milk; a quart 
of it every day for each child and a pint 
for each adult. It 
promotes growth and 


gives resistance to 
disease. 
Tuesday, Decem- 


ber 17.—Let the chil- 
dren share in the joy 
of giving at Christ- 
mas time. Each 
should have some 
money of his own, 
no matter how small 
spend exactly as he 





MBS. W. N. HUTT 


the amount, to 
pleases. 

Wednesday, December 18,—Whether the 
hair is worn long or short, the loose, nat- 
ural looking wave is the one favored by 
smart women. 

Thursday, December 19.—An orange _ic- 
ing you will like is made of % cup but- 
ter creamed with 2 cups confectioner’s 
sugar. Add the grated rind of 1 orange 
and enough orange juice to make the 
right consistency to spread. 

Friday, December 20.—The college girl 
will be charmed with a pajama suit in 
gayly flowered cretonne. Choose a soft 
fine quality and use a good pattern. 

Saturday, December 21.—In_ sending 
branches of greenery to city friends we 
are told that they will keep fresh longer 
if the cut ends of the stems are dipped in 
melted paraffin. 

Sunday, December 22.—The royal road 
to success would have more travelers if 
so many weren't lost attempting to find 
short cits. 


The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 


I Se a | 
| LOVELY CURTAINS OF DRESS | 
| VOILE | 
ERY pleasing curtains can be made 
by using ordinary dress voile, hav- 
ing two inch hems top and bottom hem- 
stitched. in self color. The advantage of 
this material instead of conventional cur- 
tain stuffs is the wide variety of colors 
in which it comes, and the reasonable 
price. Such curtains can be used with 
equal satisfaction in both summer and 
winter. In summer they can easily be 
pushed aside on their rods to allow a free 
course of air and still give a soft effect 
to the window. For the winter window 
they combine beautifully with heavier 
side drapes. They are easily laundered 
and hang straight. The interchangeable 
hem is convenient and economical. White, 
ecru, or any of the pale shades of color 
may be used. MRS. C. S. SMITH. 
Shelby County, Tenn. 








IS YOUR BABY WELL 
NOURISHED ? 


N Lee County, Alabama, a study is be- 

ing made of the babies between the 
ages of six months and three years. Those 
conducting the examination wish to find 
out under what conditions babies thrive 
best. They take into consideration not 
only the physical defects of the children 
such as cryptic tonsils, heart disease, dis- 
eased glands, ears, or eyes, carious teeth, 
etc., but the outward evidence of nutri- 
tion. 





! 





Almost any mother can decide for her- 
self whether her child is properly nour- 
ished. A well nourished child should have 
a well developed body, with firm muscles, 








Pattern Department 











2966—The turnover collar and flaring cuffs 
on this model are sure to appeal to 
youthful wearers. Such a_ frock 
would be equally useful for school, 
office, and trips to town, Very fine 
white pique is a good choice for the 
collar and cuffs, while the dress 
itself may be developed in a light 
weight wool, heavy silk, or a cotton 
material. The pattern comes in sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, % and 38 
inches bust measure. Size 16 re- 
quires 3% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 39-inch contrasting 
and 4 yards of binding. 

3007—Ready for play or school is this prac- 
tical frock. With matching bloom- 
ers the small girl is kept cozy and 
warm. It is designed for sizes 2, 4, 














requires 1% 


and 6 years. Size 4 


yards of 39-inch material with %4 
yard of 35-inch contrasting. 
2961—The very new princess lines are 


found at their best in this practical 
dress, on which the normal waist 
line is indicated by the cut, although 
no belt is worn. The flared skirt 
and scarf collar are favored by fash- 
ion. The pattern comes in sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 39-inch material with % yard of 
35-inch contrasting. 

E-726—Narrow Border. This pattern in- 
cludes transfer for 5 yards of border 
2% inches wide. It is suitable for 
luncheon cloths, towels, curtains, and 
household lknens. 
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poor nutrition of the bone. 


TWO STUDIES IN NUTRITION 


Martha B., age 49 months, is a mill baby. 
There is no rickets. 


The Progressive Farmey 


She shows a malnourished body and very 


Although Thaddeus S., age 23 months, has very bowed legs, there is no rickets. The 


bowing may be due to the weight of the body and will straighten out. 


ished body in comparison to Martha B. 


good skin, and a good padding of fat over 
its bones and muscles. The skin should 
have a healthy glow, the mucous mem- 
branes of the eyelids and mouth should 
be a reddish pink. The eyes should be 
bright and happy with no dark circles be- 
neath them. The posture should be good, 
the head erect, the chest up, the abdomen 
should not protrude beyond the chest, the 
step should be elastic. The child should 
usually have a happy and good disposi- 
tion and be full of life. It should sleep 
soundly, have good digestion and a regu- 
lar bowel movement. In other words, 
it should be just a healthy young ani- 
mal. 
HELEN DUMOND HERREN, 

Ala. Dept. of Home Economics Research. 
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| MANNERS, GOOD AND BAD | 





“y TAKE it that the essence of good 

manners,” says Mary Borden in the 
Raleigh News and Observer “is the gift 
of putting people at their ease, not the 
chosen few people whom one likes, but all 
people. Yes, ease is the word that de- 
scribes good manners. The great lady is 
at her ease with the gardener, the house- 
maid, the ragamuffin, the outcast, and she 
makes them all feel comfortable in her 
presence. And bad manners is the faculty 
of making everyone uncomfortable, 
whether by being abruptly rude, or over- 
whelmingly gushing, too cordial or too 
lacking in cordiality, too contemptuous 
or too flattering. Too much of anything 
is bad manners. It destroys ease and 
makes people fidget. A manner that makes 
other people nervous is a bad manner, 
whether it be frankly unpleasant or too 
pleasant by far.” 


| 
. 
| YOUNG FOLKS’ PROBLEMS | 
| | 
Dear Miss Lee:— 

I am a young girl, a little past 20. I have 
been corresponding with a young man who is 
away at college. He is 19. He wrote and 
asked me if I minded his going with other 
girls. What should I say? Should I let him 


. ‘ * 
Eat Oe OY eee RE ee Oe eee 








Note the well nour- 


know I really love him?* Should I write 


him often? 
L. M. J., Texas. 

By all means write the young man at 
once and tell him that you do not mind 
his being friends with other girls. You 
are not engaged to marry him and there 
is no reason why he shouldn't. 

He’s only a boy, and boys are younger 
for their years than girls. Why don’t you 
just write him nice friendly letters every 
once in a while and let it go at that? 
Don't make them love letters for I feel 
very sure that you are not in love with 
this lad. And he is too young to be think- 
ing of anything but getting an education 
and making a place for himself in the 
world. Help him by being a sensible 
friend to him. 

Write me again, L. M. J. 
anxious to hear from you. 

CATHERINE LEE. 


Aunt Fret fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 


T shall be 


1h 








“Vou needn’t think modern girls is lazy 
just because they don’t spend their lives 
embroiderin’ linen until it’s too fancy to 
ever use.” 

“It ain't much of a compliment when a 
woman lets a man pet her. It means she 
wouldn't have him permanent an’ don’t 
much care what he thinks of her.” 
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_ WHO CAN HELP JOHN? | 





Some weeks ago we published a story “Who 
Can Help John?” and offered several prizes 
for the best conclusion, The answers poured 
jin; everybody wanted to help John. Every 
possible solution was offered to his problem. 
It was difficult to choose the best but the 
first prize of $10 was finally awarded to Miss 
Beatrice Linstrong, Washington County, North 
Carolina. The second prize of $5 was given 
to Mrs. S. W. Wannamaker, Calhoun County, 
South Carolina. Mrs. Wright Waller, of 
Union County, Kentucky, won the third prize 
of $3 and the fourth of $2 went to Miss Lena 
M. Purvis, of Scott County, Mississippi. 

We shall print the third and fourth prize 
letters as well as the author’s, Mrs. Cripps’ 
own conclusion, in early issues. 


John Helps Himself 
_ (First Prize Letter) 
T LAST John rose from his seat, 


reached for his hat, and left the 
house. In less than a hour, with the 
Widow Morgan’s address in his pocket, 
he had returned and told his mother he 
would be away for a few days, and was 
boarding the train speeding west. 


Two days later when the Widow Mor- 
gan answered the ring of her doorbell 
she was surprised to see a stranger stand- 
ing there looking grave and troubled. 


John introduced himself, and with un- 
shed tears glistening in his eyes, told her 
of his father’s letter. He asked her if 
she would give him a statement exoner- 
ating Joe Davis. She very readily agreed 
to do so and together they went to the of- 
fice of a notary public where the paper 
was written, signed, and delivered to John. 
John lost no time in starting homeward. 

He would take the statement, first, he 
decided, to Mr. Davis, then to the county 
paper for publication. 

It was not an easy task to go to Mr. 
Davis and explain his errand, but he did 
not hesitate. He presented the widow's 
statement, telling Joe Davis, at the same 
time of his discovery, and asking his par- 
don for the pain and humiliation that he 
must have suffered through his father. 


Joe Davis grasped the boy’s hand, and 
in a voice that shook, told him that he 
considered himself almost as guilty as 
John’s father because he had accepted the 
price of the mortgage on his farm for his 
silence. 

He assured John that no one, not even 
his daughter, should be told what only he, 
John, and the widow knew. 

In bold type on the front page of the 
next issue of the county paper was the 
following statement :— 

“This is to certify that I, Widow Mor- 
gan, having Tearned that Joe Davis has 
been suspected of having stolen $2,000 
Irom me, do assert that Joe Davis did not 
steal my money, and had nothing to do 
with its loss. The money was returned 
to me years ago by the person who 
found it.” 

This convinced the neighbors of Joe 
Davis’ innocence, and many of them has- 
tened to his home to express sorrow for 
their unjust thoughts. 

Soon after this there was a quiet wed- 
ding in the little: country church and it 
was Joe Davis with a smile on his face 
who willingly gave his daughter in mar- 
Mage to John Martin. John Martin had 
cleared his name from suspicion, and at 
the same time, shielded his own father’s 
Teputation, and saved his mother from a 
killing grief. S © 


John Sees the Light 


(Second Prize Letter) 
FrorR an hour John sat on at his fath- 
er’s desk. 
What must he do? 
Back and forth ran his arguments. 


First—he must make a clean breast of 
the whole affair. 


Then—no, it would kill his mother! 

The clock struck seven—and the ring- 
ing notes seemed to clear his brain. 

Why should he deny his mother, simply 
because she was a woman and getting 
old, the right to help to decide a question 
which, after all, she had the best right to 
decide? His mother would be the last 
person in the world to want another to 
suffer for the sins of any of her family. 


And he laid his head on the desk, and 
from utter exhaustion, fell asleep. 

Shortly after seven o’clock his mother 
descended the stairs, and on reaching the 
foot, she halted in astonishment, at see- 
ing John bowed over his father’s desk. 


Treading softly she approached the desk | 


and was about to lay her hand upon his 
head when her glance rested upon her 
husband’s letter. 


Without moving she read the letter 
through, then stood silent as if dazed. 

John awoke with a start. 

“Mother,” he cried, “I wouldn't have 
had that happen. I decided to show you 
the letter but not without preparing 
you for what father had written. Don’t 
take it to heart so, Mother. No one shall 
ever know.” 

But his mother seémed to assume a new 
dignity as she answered slowly. 

“No, son, another must not suffer a day 
longer for a sin he did not commit. We'll 
make such reparation as we can. Joe 
shall be cleared before the world.” 

“Mother, Mother,” John spoke humbly 
and adoringly, “you are big—I thought 
this would nearly kill you if you knew.” 


“Yes, son, I know,” she replied, “but 
I can be happy in knowing that a 
terrible wrong is righted, and that my 
son can marry the girl he loves. I thank 
God you didn't keep your knowledge 
from me.” MRS. S. W. W. 





[METAL ROOF ADDS TO LIGHT-' 
| NING SAFETY | 


i] 





T HAS been definitely proved that a 

continuous metal roof on a_ building 
adds very much to the lightning safety 
of the building, provided it is securely 
grounded with approved cable and 
grounds at diagonal corners of the build- 
ing. No points are considered necessary 
at the peak, except to protect chimneys 
or other non-metallic projections. It is 
necessary, however, that hay tracks and 
other heavy metallic parts within six feet 
of the roof or of a down conductor should 
be bonded to the roof or conductor. 


I. W. DICKERSON. 
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| CHOOSE YOUR PAPER | 


| J 





HOOSE your farm paper. 

an agent choose it for you, or per- 
suade you into taking something 
don’t want just to get a premium. 
If you like The Progressive Farmer, 
demand that you get The Progressive 
Farmer and not a substitute. If The 





Don't let | 


you | 


Progressive Farmer doesn’t suit you, try | 


something else. 3ut anyhow make up 
your own mind and insist on getting the 
farm paper you.and your family want 
most. The wisest thing to do is to send 
your subscription directly to the paper 
you want and not let any agent talk you 
into getting publications you don’t really 
care for. 





| PATTERNS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents, 
pP terns ordered at one time, 3 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. Send your order to Pat- 
tern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





Two pat- 




















“THEY HAVE NO 
SUPERIOR” 

































S. W. GILFILLAN 


President of GILFILLAN 
BROS., Inc., says: 


“Our advice to all of our deal- 
ers is to recommend RCA 
Radiotrons for initial equip- 
ment and for replacement in 
all of our radio instruments. 
We do this because we use 
them for experiments and 
tests in the Gilfillan labora- 
tories and find that they have 
no superior.” 


RADIOTRON DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


RCA RADIOTRON 





















































Tue easiest, safest, cheapest, best way to smoke meat 
is to do it with Figaro Liquid Smoke and a brush. 

You know before you start that your meat will be 
sweet and juicy. Meat smoked the Figaro way does 
not “leak” its fat away. You know it will keep tender 
and tasty the year ’round, free from rancidness, mold 
and skippers. You know you will not lose a pound of 
meat from smoke house shrinkage. 

Every cut of ham and slice of bacon smoked the 
Figaro way is firm and sound. No heat has hardened 
it. It is not “strong” on account of too much smoking. 
The meat comes to your table rich with juices and 
flavored with a delicate, appetizing sugar-cure and all 
of the deliciousness of “Ole Virginy’s” best. 

Regardless of the “curing” method used, your meat 
will be vastly improved by applying Figaro Liquid 
Smoke. 

There is no work to it. You simply apply Figare 
with any clean brush. Nothing else is necessary. In 
half an hour a year’s supply of meat can be perfectly 
smoked. No wood to carry. No fire to tend. It cuts 
out the long, tedious days required by the old smoke 
ra house method and gives better, sweeter, more 
a. wholesome meat. 

The $1.50 jug smoke flavors and preserves 
500 pounds of meat. 4 , 

Money Back Guarantee with every jug of 
Figaro. 


Buy from your dealer. If he can’t supply you, 
write to us. 


r cot ae 








Nothing to Add 
FIGARO 
Is Complete 





It contains Wood 
Smoke, condensed 
and refined, Sugar, 
Black and Red 
Pepper. 


Figaro Co., Dallas, Texas: 
Enclosed $1.50 for one jug Figaro. 
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4-H CLUB 


BOYS AND GIRLS 





JAMES TATE ROBINSON 


| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


eee 





Isn’t it strange that princes and kings, 

And clowns that caper in sawdust rings, 

And common folks like you and me 

Are builders for eternity? 

And to each is given a bag of toois, 

A shapeless mass and a book of rules; 

And each must make, ere life is flown, 

A stumbling block or a stepping stone. 
—Selected. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—‘‘Banners of Scout- 
craft,” the serial story completed in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer several weeks ago, is now 
available in book form to all who wish a 
copy. The price is $2 per copy, and the pub- 
lishers J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., from whom the book may be obtained. 

I Ask You.—Why do some young folks use 
the superlative degree in describing every- 
thing and everybody? Cutest, prettiest, 
sweetest, finest are a few of the adjectives 
that I hear most commonly. If you want to 
know why it is bad to use such terms so 
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| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 
| ; By CARTS EL-LLRate 





SAL HAD A COMING ) 
OLT PARTY— SO DID 
HER SISTER SUE-— 4 
FTHE OLD HEN SET 
ON SIXTEEN EGGS J 


AND HAD A COMING 
OLT PARTY Too !! 
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ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
Mary had a little lamp, 
It was well trained, no doubt, 
Every time her sweetie came 
That little lamp went out. 
—Sent in by 'L. P., Me- 
Dowell County, N. C. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Mildred Stephenson, Chowan County, N. C. 
Esther Foley, Patrick County, Va. 
Raymond Thompson, Davidson County, N. C. 
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WITH HIS PRIZE JERSEY CALF. SEE ARTICLE. 





often just remember, for example, that while 
all girls may be “pretty” only one or a few 
in any particular group are the “prettiest.” 
The same reasoning applies to every other 
descriptive adjective. 

For Next Week.—Yes, sir, Christmas is al- 
most here. And as our Christmas present to 
the boys and girls of our great Progressive 
Farmer Family we shall try to give you next 
week the best and most entertaining page you 
have had this year. 


Sincerely yours, 








4-H Honor Roll 


SOUTH CAROLINA GIRLS WHO WON 
TRIPS TO MID-SOUTH FAIR, MEMPHIS 
PHOEBE SEARSON, Hampton County, has 
completed six years of club work engag- 
ing in the projects of cooking, 
home making, 


sewing, 


food, and clothing, and 


made the highest record in bread judging.:- 


She has been in other contests. In 1926 
she won first place in district canning con- 
test and second place in state canning con- 
test. In 1929 she was the winner in state 
clothing study. 

MAUDE DOWTIN, Greenwood County, has 
completed the following projects: clothing, 
food, garden, and poultry, won honors in 
recom improvement, cannirg, first year food 
contest, poultry, and the best bread record, 
also judging experience, and first place 
exhibits in bread at the state fair twice. 
She and Phoebe judged breads at Mem- 
phis. 


EDITH DUKES, Union County, has made one 
of the best garden records with honor trips 
twice, highest room improvement record 
one year, major canning record each year, 
and made one of the highest scores on 
canning judging in the recent state con- 
test. She has completed home making, 
food, cooking, room improvement, and gar- 
den projects. 

AGNES METZ, Orangeburg County, has com- 
pleted three years of club work with good 
records. Her outstanding work which en- 
titled her to the All-South Club Congress 
trip was the judging work at State Short 
Course. She was highest both in bread 
and canning judging. She has completed 
room improvement, clothing, and food 
projects. In 1929 she won first place in 
district contest in foods and State Fair 
trip. Edith and Agnes entered the con- 
test in judging canned products. 

Honors for Our Best Girls—At the annual 
banquet of 4-H club girls in Columbia, S. C., 
October 24, honors for the year were an- 
nounced as follows: Best poultry work, Ethel 
Lee, Clarendon County; best food club work, 
Lillie Corley, Greenwood County; healthiest, 
Annie Reid Chapman, Anderson County; best 


yi 


HEAD, HEART, 
HANDS, HEALTH 


‘*’T'o Make the Best Better’’ 


al) round record, Bernice Lee, Florence Coun- © 












ty; best all round club girl, Beulah Living- 
ston, Aiken County; greatest improvement in 
health, Lucile Felder, Bamberg County. These 
awards entitled the winners to trips to the 
National Club Congress in Chicago. 


" CONGRATULATIONS, CHRIS- | 
| TOPHER | 


l 








HRISTOPHER PATRICK, 4-H 

club boy of Fairfield County, S. C., 
has so eminently qualified himself for a 
place on the 4-H Honor Roll that he must 
be given special mention here. Last week 
at the 4-H Club Congress in Chicago he 
won the Sir Thomas Lipton trophy 
awarded to the club boy in the United 
States making the best record over a 
series of years on his 4-H demonstra- 
tion. South Carolina and the whole South 
are proud of him. 

Christopher has been in club work since 
1921 and has completed 32 demonstra- 
tions, showing a value of $5,793.96. He 
has won two state calf club prizes, and 
has many premiums to the credit of his 
4-H products at county club shows and 
the State Fair. He has attended the 
National 4-H Camp in Washington, and 
the International Leadership Training 
School at Springfield, Mass. 

The trophy was won last year by an- 
other Southern boy, John Jackson of 
Louisiana. 





| CLUB BOY WINS $267.63 | 
| WITH CLUB CALF | 


! ! 

AMES TATE ROBINSON, Granite 

Falls, North Carolina, is a member 
of the Caldwell County Jersey Calf Club 
and has as his project the junior yearling 
heifer, Granada’s You'll Do _ Bettie 
804496. James has won $267.63 during 
the past few weeks at the following 
fairs: Cleveland County, Gaston Coun- 
ty, Virginia State, North Carolina State, 
South Carolina State, and the Spartan- 
burg County. 


At each of the six shows Granada’s 





The Progressive Farmer 
You'll Do Bettie was shown in the first 
class, the graded herd, yearling herd, and 
get of sire. The total awards were as 
follows: Four firsts, two seconds, and five 
junior champions. 
The winnings at each fair are as f *. 
lows :— 


TT ee ee ere re ae $47.10 
ORE ACOUUES. isecn reste reddeaeves cstieee . 61.19 
WAPEONE WEARS ess bc cges conve css veeses ss +> EE 
POOTCH CMSOMMNA DULG: 5 occcccvesccenseses ~-. 66.75 
DGHt “CAPOUMA TOtACe Vindisceccsegecerses . 19,34 
SOUTLEHONSE GOUNEY ii eccccsceeesevesesses 17.59 

Ri go aap a eee a $267 .63 


This is probably the most money ever 
won by any club boy in North Carolina 
in one season with any calf of any breed, 
and sets a mark for other club boys to 
aim at and try for. 


James Robinson is the son of H. P, 
Robinson, Granite Falls, North Carolina, 
who is president of the Caldwell Jersey 
Breeders’ Association and manager of 
Granada Dairy Farm owned by A. A, 
Shuford. 


The heifer won by herself a total of 
$181, the rest coming from her propor- 
tionate part in the group classes. 

L. KR. HARRILL. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“I was sorry about showin’ Mary 1 
could back our car out, but the man told 
Papa we needed a new one, anyway.” 

“Tt ain’t right to keep you in for miss- 
in’ a whole word when it’s got seven let- 
ters an’ you only get one of ’em wrong.” 








they are :— 


1. During 1930. we wish to an- 
swer each week—more fully than is 
done in the usual “What Farmers 
Want to Know” style—some unus- 
ual question about which farmers 
want information. Here, for exam- 
ple, are some questions that are of 
the type we have in mind :— 

1. How are cotton prices made, and to 


what extent do cotton exchanges con- 
trol them? 


2. What is “the McLean County Sys- 
tem” of hog sanitation, and to what ex- 
tent is it adopted in the South? 


3. What are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash, where do they come from, 
and what job does each perform in plant 
growth? 


4. What is the annual income of my 
state department of agriculture, how is 
it derived, how spent, and by whom? 


5. What is meant by “the export de- 
benture plan’? and what benefits are 
promised by it? 


6. Tell me how to pronounce the name 
of each breed of hogs and cattle and each 
legume crop. 

These questions are only samples. 
What we want to know is, “What 
problems are there that you as a 
farmer would like to see answered 
in The Progressive Farmer?” We 
propose to answer rather fully 52 of 
these urgent problems in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer next year and we 








AND HERE WE WANT YOUR HELP 


N PAGE 5 we refer to four plans for making The Progressive Farmer 
better in 1930 about which we want each subscriber’s help. 


Here 


hereby offer $25 in cash prizes for 
the three best lists sent us. Do not 
send more than 20 questions or prob- 
lems. We will give $10 for the 
best list, $5 for the second best, and 
$1 each for the ten next best lists. 


2. In the next place we wish to 
revive one of the most useful and at 
the same time most interesting fea- 
tures we have ever had, “Mistakes 
I Have Made.” These are really 
true short stories of intense human 
interest, succinctly told. Each week 
during 1930 we will give $1 for 
what we regard as the most helpful 
“Mistake” printed, and small cash 
payments for all others used. 

3. We also wish to use each week 
next year a feature, “Books and 
Bulletins That Have Helped Me.” 
For the best of these published each 
week (not over 200 words) a cash 
prize of $1 is offered. 





4. We are also anxious to report 
fine examples of neighborliness, 
friendship, and community better- 
ment from different sections of the 
South, and for each one of these 
we can use in our “Land of Rural 


Comradeship” section a prize of $1 
will be given. } 
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the Shells that 
Get the Game! 


Western Xp ert 


When you get 4 shot you get your game 
with WesTerNn Xpert shells. Xpert, the all- 
‘round load for rabbits, quail and similar 
game, has won the support of farmers and 
huntersall over the country. A hard-hitting 
shell, Xpert gives dense, even, game-getting 
patterns. Splendid velocity. Top-quality 
at a popular price. Xpert backs up your eye 
and your gun with uniform, reliable 
performance. 


For ducks and geese the famous Super-X 
shell gives you 15 to 20 yards greater effec- 
tive range. Super-X is the load with the 
Short Shot String. Shooters who are using 
Super-X will tell you there’s nothing like it 
for ducks and geese. For those who want 
extra long range, Super-X is loaded with 
Lubaloy (copperized) shot, producing the 
longest effective range of any shell on the 
market. The Lubaloy (copperized) shot are 
harder. There is less deformity. Greater 
velocity and killing power. 


Try Western Lubaloy .22's. They won't 
rust or pit your rifle. Are free from grease. 
Keep your hands and your pockets clean. 
They gleam like “Bullets of Gold!”’... There 
is a WesTERN dealer near you. WesTERN’s 
large organization specializes in ammunition 
and has brought WesrTERN shells and car- 
tridges to a high degreeof perfection. Write 
us for free literature describing WesTERN’s 
exclusive ammunition development, 


Western CarTRrIDGE COMPANY 

1248 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, ag 

San Francisco, Cal 
































Afite fovrnwns 


On Good Ffealth 


By FM. Reersrier, M.D. 


Preventing Smallpox Is a Matter 
of Choice 


HE following item was taken from a 
‘reliable daily paper :— 


“Fourteen Cases of Smallpox in One 
Family; None Vaccinated 


“A woman who had be . visiting in the 
West returned to her home town in the 
southwestern part of the state toward 
the latter part of May. June 6 she took 
up residence with a family where there 
were 11 children. The next day she 
complained of nausea and vomiting, which 
was followed by headache on the &th. A 
physician was called and found she had a 
temperature of 103 degrees. Her symp- 
toms subsided on the 9th and 10th but she 
remained in bed. June 12 papules devel- 
oped on her face and the next day on her 
back, abdomen, and extremities. The case 
at first was diagnosed as chickenpox, for 
which reason persons who had been in 
contact with the patient were not vacci- 
nated. The patient stated that she had 
been vaccinated at the age of twelve years 
without a take; she had no vaccination 
scar. 

“June 26, the father of the family 
where this patient lived became ill, and 
subsequently every member of the family 
developed smallpox. The mother of the 
11 children was taken sick on June 28 
but had no eruption. She gave birth to 
a child July 3; but apparently there was 
a failure to vaccinate this baby soon af- 
ter it was born for it developed small- 
pox July 13, making fourteen persons in 
one family having smallpox, besides the 
person who brought the smallpox into 
the family—fifteen cases in one home. 
The names of the family and the doctor 
who handled the case are withheld for 
obvious reasons.” 


Can you beat that for pure neglect and 
procrastination all around? There were 
no deaths, fortunately, but much pain 
and suffering. 


A Short History of Vaccination 
Against Smallpox.—To Jenner, the 
man who first placed vaccination on a 
sound basis, must go the credit for con- 
quering smallpox. When he was a medi- 
cal student at Sudbury, he heard the re- 
mark made that a certain milkmaid could 
not have smallpox for the reason that 
she had already had cowpox. He deter- 
mined to verify this statement. He first 
tried it out on himself and it worked. In 
1796 he took pus from a sore on the hand 
of Sarah Nelms, who had a cowpox pus- 
tule, and introduced it into the arm of a 
lad, James Phipps, and the boy had a 
typical take. Six weeks later, Jenner de- 
liberately exposed and inoculated the boy 
with true smallpox, but no disease re- 
sulted. The boy was found to be immune 
—immene to the dreaded smallpox with- 
out having had it—immune to disease by 
a conscious voluntary act. Thus man had 
taken the disease, smallpox, out of the 
lap of the gods into his own hands. This 
event is one of the beacon lights of his- 
tory. 


In 1800, the practice of vaccination was 
introduced into the United States by Dr. 
Benjamin Waterhouse. Thomas Jeffer- 
son while President of the United States 
wrote a letter to Jenner as follows: “Fu- 
ture generations will know by history only 
that the loathsome smallpox has existed 
and has been by you extirpated.” 


A Matter of Choosing.—This proph- 
ecy has not yet come true because vac- 
cination has met with tremendous objec- 
tion in the minds of ignorant, supersti- 
tious, prejudiced persons who have con- 
sistently refused to be convinced by a 
mountain of evidence. There are none 
so blind as those who will not see. Small- 
pox is still with us. Every good citizen 
should say with the Joshua of old, 
“Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve’—shall it be smallpox or vaccina- 
tion, sickness or health? 





Isn’t it time 
for serious 


figuring? 


Discouraging business—and dis- 
astrous to profits—to have even a 
small part of your herd lagging 
behind. One 6r two cows fed at a 
loss can easily eat up a fair profit 
from twice the number of cows 
that pay. With responsible dairy 
authorities claiming that only an 
average of one cow in three actu- 
ally pays a profit—isn’t it worth 
while to work doubly hard on the 
ones that only break even, or 
board at a loss? 

Closely kept milk and feed rec- 
ords on your own herd might 
startle you. So often a few vigor- 
ous producers have to carry the 
whole dairy — during the barn- 
feeding months, especially, when 
the milk-making load is vastly 
increased. 

To keep digestion and assimila- 
tion on a healthy, vigorous plane 





KOW: KARE 


The Concentrated Cow Conditioner 


(1273R) 17 


sy When 


y Cows 
loaf... 


“a dairy profits 
eA) vanish fast 


to consume and turn into milk a 
volume of dry, heavy and hard-to- 
digest winter diet, the only safe 
and profitable plan is regular con- 
ditioning of the whole dairy. For 
this purpose thousands of dairy- 
men use KOW-KARE as a: part 
of the daily feeding program. 

A scientific blend of Iron, the 
great builder and blood purifier, 
and potent medicinal herbs and 
roots, KOW-KARE acts directly 
on the organs of digestion and as- 
similation. When these function 
normally, your feed money comes 
back as milk money. Health and 
resistance to disease are your bonus 
for recognizing that your cows 
need this common-sense aid to 
meet uncommon winter-feeding 
conditions. 

At calving time, no investment 
is so certain to return a big 
premium, as KOW-KARE con- 
ditioning before and after this 
ordeal. In thousands of the lead- 
ing dairies no cow is allowed to 
freshen without this aid. 

KOW-KARE comes in two sizes, 
$1.25 and 65¢. At drug, feed, 
hardware and general stores. If 
your dealer is not supplied, we 
will mail, postpaid. 


Dairy Association Co., Ine. 
Dept. 42 Lyndonville, Vermont 
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Free 32-Page Cow Book 


A valuable treatise on symptoms and treatment of 
cow troubles. Written for the farmer by a veterinary 
authority. Full of useful dairy hints and informa- 
tion. Send today. 















have this book, 


prosperity. 





‘This FREE Book May Mean 
aa. PROSPERITY to You! 


Even if you have been in the dairy business for years you should 
“Successful Dairying.” If you have just started 
to build up a herd you must not miss it. The information con- 
tained in any one chapter may start you on the road to dairy 
Yet “Successful Dairying” is yours for the asking. 
“Successful Dairying” is an entirely new handbook on dairying. 
It contains 36 pages, fully illustrated. 
lutely free to anyone who will send in this ad. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-1 West 23d Street, 


It will be mailed abso- 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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No Other Implement 
Could Do This Job 


Before the Clark ‘‘Cutaway” Bush & Bog Plow and 
Harrow went to work, this piece of land was over 
grown with heavy brush, roots, birch saplings and stones, 

Notice what happened after this machine started 
work. Notice how deeply it plowed the soil, chopped 
up the brush and tore out the saplings, many of them 
more than an inch in diameter. 

No other implement could handle a job like this 
for no other implement could stand the gaff. It soon 
would be a wreck. 

Thousands of acres of brush land, cut-over timber 
land, swamps, bogs, hard baked stony pastures are 
put under profitable cultivation every year with the 
Clark ‘‘Cutaway’’ Bush & Bog Plow and Harrow. 

And it’s a great all-purpose machine, too, for it can 
also be used for any regular disking or plowing job— 


it’s just the thing for disking corn stubble and for 
plowing and@ disking orchards, as many fruit growers 
will tell you. 

Fitted with disks of cutlery steel heat-treated and 
forged sharp. Forging puts on an edge that stays 
sharp and that won’t crack or bend. They’re uncondi 


tionally guaranteed for 3 years 

Clip coupon for free pamphlet which tells more about 
the Clark ‘‘Cutaway’’ Bush & Bog Plow and Harrow. 
FREE BOOK, ‘‘The Soil and Its Tillage,’’ also sent. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company, 

380 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
Please send me FREE your catalog and book, ‘‘The 
Soil and Its Tillage.’’ 


EET <n bE ns wit 6 4Gnd 6 «a See Rewsleons eevaueseawes ces 


Clark ‘‘Cutaway’’ Disk Harrows and Plows are sold 
and distributed by Smith Hardware Co., Goldsboro, 
N. C., and Griffith & Turner Co., Baltimore, Md. 














WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET 


4 Showing the complete line of stoves 
and heaters which carry out the 
Glascock policy of giving the utmost 
Seem in beauty, usefulness, economy 
and satisfaction for your mon- 
ey. A stove for every purpose. 
Write for the booklet today! 
NOW! 

Glascock Stove & Mfg. Co., 

reensboro, N. C. 





to Make Money 


Growing Tobacco 





THE DAYS WHEN TOBACCO WAS 
sold at a good price regardless of kind 
or quality are gone. The past season, you 
saw some tobacco bringing 40-50 cents or 
better per pound, while another lot sold 
below cost of production. 


THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY 
growing tobacco is to produce the kind that 
brings a good price at market. Care in 
growing and curing amounts to little if the 
seed are not right. 


SLATE’S PERFECTED STRAINS OF 
tobacco seed grow better paying crops. 
Sixty years of experience enable us to offer 
a quality that cannot be duplicated. Our 
strains have been constantly perfected. 


ONLY SEED OF STRONG VITALITY 
and almost 100% purity carry the Slate 
name. In addition to our certificate of free- 
dom from disease from the Virginia State 
Department of Agriculture, our seed are 
treated. This process kills the ‘‘damping- 
off’’ fungi as well as any other disease germs 
and improves germination. 
WILL YOU GIVE $1.00 

for a better tobacco crop? If so, 

write for Slate’s Catalog, mailed 

free, which tells of improved strains 

that produce high priced leaf. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


Box 149, South Boston, Virginia 
eee SOs 








Listen!—Have you Produce, Baby Chicks or Honey 
—stuff that will bring you money? Let me say out 
loud and clear. so all these folks can hear—Progressive 
Farmer Classified Ad. 











Attention Poultrymen! 











Farmer each week. It 








HE JANUARY 18 ISSUE will be of added value to you as a 
advertiser as well as to hundreds of thousands of farmers, 
farm women, and boys and girls who read The Progressive 


will be 


OUR 1930 ANNUAL 
Poultry Special! 


We cannot recommend this issue too highly. 


It’s editorial columns will 


be devoted entirely to subjects on poultry. Our readers are looking for- 
ward to the Poultry Special and your message will be read right at a 
time when they are making definite plans for the new year. They have 


more money to spend for poultry this year. 


You should start your 


advertising now and run special copy in the POULTRY SPECIAL. " Ad- 
vertise consistently throughout the season, 


BABY 
CHICKS 


HATCH- 
ING 
EGGS 





PULLETS 
COCKS 


COCKER- 
ELS 


Mail Your Advertisement NOW! 


Copy for the Poultry Special should be in our hands two weeks prior to 


date of insertion, January 18. 


Regardless of whether you use regular 


display space, display classified or a small classified advertisement, we 


will give it careful attention. 
kind of space you will want to use. 
an attractive advertisement. 


FREE CUT SERVICE. 
furnish a suitable cut to illustrate your ad. 


Your output will largely determine the 


Write us if we can help you prepare 
We will gladly 


REMEMBER THE DATE—JANUARY 18 


The Progressive Farmer 


- and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N.C. Memphis, Tenn, Louisville, Ky. 


Dallas, Texas 





\DAIRY HONOR ROLL FOR VIR-| 


| | GINIA AND THE CAROLINAS | 





ELOW is the list of 10 high cows in 

Virginia and the Carolinas for Octo- 
ber, 1929, these being the latest reports 
we have. The breeds are indicated by 
initials: “A” for Ayrshire, “G’ for 
Guernsey, “H” for Holstein, “J” for 
Jersey. “Reg.” stands for registered 
and “Gr.” for grade. 


Virginia—The 10 highest cows for 
the month of October, 1929, according 
to official testings of the Virginia Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association are as 
follows :— 


Pounds 

Owner and breed Milk Fat 
1.. J. C.. MeMesson, Gr. G.. 2.05... 1,983 101.1 
2. Geo. B. White, Reg. H. ........ 2,216 79.9 
Be. Ma Ges TA. 4s tvs cesaeees 1,624 76.3 
Sere Saks The Gis ae cok es es:s 1,885 75.4 
ee a a a Ae eres 1,553 71.4 
6. Preston Rogers, Gr. G. .......... 1,003 71.2 
7. R. L. Harrison & Son, Gr. H. .. 2,049 67.7 
B.D), 6, Goma Gr Tay. cciccccsceo nes 1,322 64.8 
o. FT. U, Bees, Ge. FE. vccwccvvence 1,058 64.5 
10. McNew Bros., Reg. G. ......... 1,389 63.9 


North Carolina—Following are the 
10 highest cows taken from all herd im- 


provement associations in North Caro- 
lina for October, 1929 :— 
Pounds 

Owner and breed Milk Fat 
1. Caswell Training School, H. ... 1,751 66.5 
Z Gatorae Farm, Gi. sé. scsccdcvacess 1,640 65.6 
3. Siig Fal Dae y, Be. 0c 5 hesesees 1,674 63.7 
4 Gaborme Farm; Ge occciccccsvcvcs 1,485 62.8 
5. Samarcand Manor, A. .....000.0 1,596 60.6 
6. Caswell Training School, H. .... 1,59% 60.6 
Fe Aaeeate They, Th. 2c. ccccvccevess 2,089 60.5 
ee ho. sae 1,364 60.0 
D. Kaela Theiey, The cccs cccccccesss 1,574 59.8 
10. Pinehurst Farms, A. ......-.<00> 1,541 58.5 


South Carolina—Following is the 
list of the 10 highest cows compiled from 
the Clemson Agricultural College dairy 
honor roll for October, 1929. Every cow 
on advanced registry test in South Caro- 
lina which, during her test period, makes 
butterfat equivalent to 50 pounds for the 
month, is listed on the honor roll. “These 
figures,’ say the Clemson authorities, 
“are estimates, not official production; 
but they give a method of comparing the 
production of all cows on test in the 


state.” 
Pounds 


Owner and breed Milk Fat 


2 eh BE ORR. Feo cassdacaperce 1,119 73.2 
S Peek We. SO Be scenccccasesss 1,327 71.6 
3. Pedigreed Seed Company, G. ... 1,020 68.8 
4.'S. C. State Hospital, H.'........ 1,756 67.3 
5. Pedigreed Seed Company, G. ... 1,076 66.6 
6. S. H. Zimmerman, G. ......0.++:- 1,277. 63.9 
7, 2, Th, Peewee, Ge cccececcccss 1,141 62.3 
TO ge Rae Oc SRA SAC 1,218 61.8 
S WN. . Boasevelt, G.. .scccacicweess 1,100 60.1 
i SB BAe Gh. ceca casdscaevants 1,333 58.8 





| LIVESTOCK MEETING AT | 
RALEIGH NEXT MONTH 














HE Southern Livestock Association 

will hold its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing at Raleigh, N. C., on January 7, 8, 
and 9, 1930. Those attending will as- 
semble at 10 o'clock on the morning of 
January 7 in the basement of Polk 
Hall. Polk Hall is the new animal in- 
dustry building at North Carolina State 
College, and contains an assembly room 
amply large for all who wish to see the 
demonstrations and hear the addresses 
that will be given. 

The farmers in the South are becom- 
ing more interested in livestock farming 
and this meeting will afford an excellent 
opportunity for everyone to hear some of 
the major livestock problems discussed 
by authorities in the different fields of 
animal production. 

The Honorable Homer Hancock, 
Lebanon, Tenn., will deliver an address 
and in addition will preside over the dif- 
ferent sessions as president of the asso- 
ciation. 

The afternoon of the first day will be 
devoted to a quality of meat demonstra- 
tion given jointly by K. F. Warner, in 
charge of Meat Investigations for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, 









I'he Progressive Farmer 


state home demonstration agent for 
North Carolina, together with her co- 
workers. 


Dr. Cooper Curtice, formerly State 
Veterinarian for North Carolina and 
now with the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, will discuss the control of parasites 
in sheep; Col. E. N. Wentworth of Chi- 
cago, will give us the latest facts on the 
relation of type and utility in hogs; R, 
L. Shuford, Newton, N. C., will tell how 
to make Register of Merit records, and 
Dr. Clarence Poe will discuss “The Need 


of Animal Production on Southern 
Farms.” 

In addition to three full days, with 
such speakers as are indicated above, 


there will be a banquet on the night of 
the 8th to which all those in attendance 
will be invited. The banquet speaker has 
as yet not been selected but someone will 
be chosen who will furnish both pleasure 
and profit to all who attend. 
EARL H. HOSTETLER, 
Secretary, Southern Livestock 
Association, Raleigh, N. C. 


| TREATING PIGS FOR WORMS | 








N UNUSUAL _ demonstration in 

treating pigs for worms was con- 
ducted recently by County Agent Striplin 
in Prince Edward County, Virginia. 
Mr. George Herring, assistant animal 
husbandman of the Virginia extension 
division, says :— 

“A farmer had 70 pigs that were badly 
infested with roundworms. Mr. Striplin 
treated 12 of the pigs and placed them in 
a pen away from the others. He had 
asked farmers to come the following day 
when the remainder of the pigs were to 
be treated. By this time there were hun- 
dreds of worms on the ground in the pen 
where the 12 pigs treated the day before 
had been kept. More than 15 farmers 
saw the method of treatment and the re- 
sults at the same time. The material 
used in treating was a mixture of castor 
oil and oil of wormseed which is per- 
haps the most effective treatment known 
at the present time, although prevention 
of roundworm infestation is much more 
satisfactory than any treatment. Circu- 
lar material describing methods of pre- 
vention and treatment may be secured. 
from county agents or the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia.” 





NEW STRAWBERRY VARIETY | 
FOR NORTH CAROLINA _ | 


NEW strawberry variety, the Blake- 

more, will be introduced this winter 
in the Coastal Plain section of North 
Carolina by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in codperation with 
the North Carolina Coastal Plain test 
farm at Willard, N. C. The new va- 
riety is a cross of the Missidnary and 
Howard 17, and shows a number of the 
good characters of each parent. 


The Blakemore is a tart berry of the 
Missionary type with foliage more re- 
sistant to disease than either parent plant. 
It has a firmer berry than either parent 
but inherits its firmness from the Mis- 
sionary. In hot, moist weather it does 
not puff and become soft as do the How- 
ard 17 and most other varieties. 

Berries of the new variety are a light, 
bright-red color, which is derived from 
the Howard 17, and unlike most va- 
rieties do not turn dark on_ holding, 
which makes this variety well adapted to 
preserving and market purposes. Like 
the Missionary it grows well during the 
short days of winter and spring in the 
South, conditions under which the How- 
ard 17 makes little or no growth. 

After a thorough test in which a 
number of varieties were tried, the Blake- 
more has been selected by the National 
Preservers’ Association as the most sat- 
isfactory variety for preserving. , 

pos tae! 

Deep fall plowing which buries all of 
the plants completely is one of the best 
methods of controlling wild onion. 
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December 14, 1929 


SAVE 
MONEY 


ON YOUR BATTERIES! 
The best farm light battery replace- 
ment for you is a Universal—built 
right, and backed by over twenty- 
seven years of fair dealing with 
farmers. No matter what type of 
plant, there’s a Universal to fit. 
Added Size, and Strength _ 
Universal Batteries are stronger than - 
ever before. New 1929 features insure 
a longer life and less care. 
Now Sold on 
Easy Payment Plan! 
FREE Battery Guide 
Write for it. No obligation, / 


Carolina Willys Light Co. 
Laurinburg, N. C. 


3, State Disteibuters / 
r 














GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the dap song f and keep in your own pocket the 
its the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
vanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 


pag. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. . 




















Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. ~ 
Boyt. Pi Ralelgh, H.C, —— 
oa Shoe 
Lease =< 


























Bigger Profits 










PrepMont CLEVELAND 
crop a winner ! 


Insure your 1930 Cotton crop. Be 
sure of a profit—Beat the Weevil, 
Wilt and weather with Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton. 





Developed through years of experi- 
ment and careful selection this extra 
early, healthy, big stalked, full fruit- 
ing, Big Bolled Cotton will give you 
more longer staple (1 inch and better), 
higher priced lint per acre and at the 
gin (40% and more). 


Piedmont Cleveland holds the all time 
record of 30 bales on 10 acres and is 
far ahead on 5 year record. 


Don’t gamble with uncer- 
tain varieties — plant Pied- 


mont Pedigreed seed and be 
sure of success. 
Write for Free Liter- 


ature Today. 


& 
tedmon 
PEDIGREED SEED FARM 

J.O.M. SMITH, Owner Manager 















Commerce, 


Ga. 

















CREVASSE | 


(Continued from page 13) 








yesterday he tried to bribe three rough- 
necks to blow us out. Can’t you see, man? 
Bust your levee, ruin you—bust Miss 
Margaret’s—ruin her. Two shots at you! 

“Wouldn't be any proof he did it. He's 
just the kind of skunk that’d think she’d 
come to him for help. He’s got the cash, 
all right. 


“He’d give lots of sympathy to Miss 
Margaret—but to h— with you! Then 
weddin’ bells, with you on the outside 
lookin’ in.” Jason was plainly out of 
breath and patience. 

“There comes Miss Marg’ret now— 
with grub!” His eyes brightened. 


IM sprang half-way down the run- 

way and relieved Miss Allison of the 
huge basket of sand\ziches. Behind her 
trailed a half-grown Negro girl with a 
pot of steaming coffee. 

“Talk about angels!” All weariness 
fell from Jim’s worn figure. 

“Or is it the gift the angel brings?” 
Margaret smiled up at him. 

“Oh, we don’t despise anything; but 
Jason’s the sandwich hound. Come talk 
with us before we start patrolling.” 

“What's Jason doing here?—and all 
these other men? Why aren’t some of 
them on your levee, Jim.” 

“Oh, I’m in fine shape down my way,” 
lied Jim, manfully. “Come, ask Jason— 
he'll tell you the truth.” 

Jason, seated .omfortably on a sand- 
bag, expectorated amber juice into the 
river, rose, took off his five-gallon hat 
and made a mocking bow. 

“How are your levees, Bill?” Margaret 


proffered a double-handful of sandwiches. [ 


“Jim says they are in good shape.” 

3ill’s eyes bulged; his mouth, blocked 
with the major portion of a sandwich, 
was sputtering. Then he caught Holli- 
day’s telling wink. 

“M-m-m-everything’s jake down our 
way,” he mumbled. Then, perhaps to 
salve his conscience for such a lie: “Fact 
is, after tomorrow, I don’t think we'll 
have to worry about our strip of levee 
a-tall. No ma’am, not a-tall.” Then in 
an undertone, “We'll be 20 feet under 
water by then.” 

“You're all right, Bill,” Holliday smil- 
ed. “I'll think you much more so, how- 
ever, if you hold things down while I 
walk back a ways with Miss Allison.” 

“Haven’t you walked enough today, 
Jim? You need rest and sleep.” A 
provocative smile hovered on the girl's 
lips. 

“Oh, I had a fine nap this morning—I’m 
not tired, anyway, when I’m with you.” 
He fell into step beside her. “And I want 
to thank you fully—when we get to the 
grove.” 

“Thank me? I don’t understand, Jim.” 


HE two walked along in silence for a 

minute. Beneath the overhanging arch 
of trees that formed the entrance to Mar- 
garet’s property, Jim stopped. 

“Margaret—” He reached into his 
pocket and pulled out the tiny handker- 
chief. “I want to thank you for ’minis- 
terin’ to me during my fizzical ’zaustion 
this morning.” 

“Who told you? Oh, Mose, of course! 
I see!” Her eyes wavered and she thank- 
ed the blessed dusk that hid her flaming 
cheeks. She stepped back from him a 
pace. 

“You're tired too!” Holliday noted her 
trembling hands. He reached out, caught 
them in his strong, sunburned ones. She 
came to him; he pushed back the wisp 
of curly hair that clung to her cheek. 
Contact with her cool flesh thrilled him. 

His voice actually trembled as he tried 
to laugh. “This is more exciting than 72 
hours on the river!” 

“What a comparison!” Margaret’s 
voice was more uncertain than his. 

Then she was in his arms, sobbing, and 
he held her close, with the sense of time 
and all other things blotted out. 


(Continued next week) 
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Science has produced 


a longer-wearing, all electrically welded 
hardened steel tire chain— 








It’s the new 
WEED 
AMERICAN 


The new cross chain 


Across the contact links we have electrically 
welded re-inforcing bars, of 9/32” hardened 
steel, These re-inforcing bars, besides gripping 
the road, strengthen the chain against early 
breakage. 


When the 
cross chain 
wears 


The cross chain shown at left 
(see inset) has already traveled 
a great many miles. An ordinary 
cross chain would have worn through long 
ago. Note the re-inforcing bar is only partly 
worn through, and the link proper is just 
starting to show wear. 


The new side chain 


It’s electrically welded. It has more links. It 
can’t kink. It’s tougher. It’s stronger in the 
pull and withstands the roughest ruts. 

We could have told you two years ago about 
this wonderful new tire chain—but we decided 
to give it the most brutal tests that chains could be put to. In fact, because this 
new tire chain of ours seemed too good to be true, we abused it, misused it, and 
tried it out on every sort of street and road and testing ground. 


It has more than proved its advantages. So now we are telling you about it. 


It doubles the wear you expect after using ordinary tire chains. 
The traction it gives greatly increases the margin of safety. 

Dealers say the new Weed American is worth two pairs of ordi- 
nary chains. Your Weed Chain dealer will be proud to show you 
their exclusive advantages. Get Weed Americans. Made by the 
American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. World’s 
Largest Manufacturer of Welded and Weldless Chain for all Pur- 


in business 


poses. The name WEED is stamped on every hook, forYour Safety 





The New 


WEED AMERICAN | 


for longer wear, better traction, greater safety 








OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 











GREETING CARDS Howto Get Your Renewal Free 
, | ee ; If you believe in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 
Holiday boxes of 21 distinctive greeting if you believe it would help your neighbors to read it, 
cards, finest selection, greatest values, at why not a me a gg Ae —- * fone us nd 
; ; names and addresses ans us sen em some free 

y pod Por yn Pag A = if aged aoeenes. sample copies? We'll be delighted to do it. And— 
Agents wanted. Write tor our bulletin o when you send us $1.00 in subscriptions we will renew 
quality gift selections. | or extend your own subscription for one year. Just get 


two one-year subscriptions at 50 cents each or only one 
FLORA SALES ENTE = PeisEs two-year subscription at $1.00. Send us the dollar and 
’ e 5 








your own subscription will be renewed one year 




















Tobacco Seed 


Get your Tobacco Seed from THE FARMER SEED GROWER of twenty-two years” experience. 
CERTIFIED SEED—I can furnish several varieties of seed certified by THE VIRGINIA CROP 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. This affords you an opportunity to secure reliable seed, 
true to type, clean and of high germination. All certified seed are required to be treated 
against disease. 

TREATED SEED—I can also furnish all varieties uncertified seed, treated or not treated. 


MILL RUN FARM, W. W. GREEN, Prop., Bowling Green, Va, 
Please send free catalog and price list. 
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*DOWELLIB 
HAMMER 
MILE 
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for Every Size 
TRACTOR 


or 








Don’t wreck your 
tractor or war ah 
overloading it wit 

aq wrong- size 
grinder, 





Equipped,if desired, with 
wagon box loader, bagger 
and other labor- saving 
«mprovements. 


ET More Out of 
Your FARM 
the Rowell Way 


We are now mailing out free copies of our 
new booklet in which a truly amazing ac- | 
count is given by feed specialists of the | 
SavINnGs in the farm’s feed crop, and the | 
Savinasincost of production, of eggs, milk, beef and H 
vork that can be made by using ROWELL "HAMMER } 
Ask for catalog 50. It's ane ye-opener. | 


ROWELL Advantages 


Found in 
No Other Mills 


1--Greater range of fineness; will crush, | 
shredor grind to powderany kind of rough- | 
age or grainwithout heating ordiscoloring. | 
2--Not dulled by running empty. 3--Hard 
substances won't break mill. 4—Replace- 
mentsfewer. 5--Wear does not injure the 
mill. Made in $ sizes---whatever your tractor or mo- 
tor call sfor. For electrified farms our No 1 Rowell 
Whip-It with 5or 734 H.P. motor is easilyinstalled 
to grind automatically and elevate grain,cutting la- 
bor costsin two. Mode sratelypriced within the range 
of any farmer. There's a dealer or distributor near 
you or send name today for cata- 1-29 
og 50 and easy terms. Z 


The I. B. Rowell Co. 


1305 Lincoln Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 











MILLS. 


























AMAZING New 4 
Freeo Facts 





Distributed by The Massey Harris Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., and branches. 

















Do Your Sawing With 


FRICK 
Saw Mill Machinery 


ing good jobs all over the country. 
You should own a Frick outfit, too. 

Frick Saw Mills are equipped with 
Timken Roller Mandrel bearings, Hyatt 
Roller carriage axle bearings, head- 
block ells with separate adjustable 
racks, improved patented belt feed, etc. 

Made in Five Sizes. 


| 
Frick Company 


Salisbury, N. C., Council St. 
Columbia, S. C., 1220-23 Lincoln St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 83 Forsyth St., S.W. 
| Tenn., 700 S. Central St. 































Read Our Classified Ads 


Thousands of Frick Saw Mills are do- | é 

















| he Trend 


HE following represent aver¢ 


nuts, which are for Georgia 


of the Markets 


1ge prices at designated markets, except pea- 
shipping points :— 


Pre-war 
Chicago: Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.053 $0.06} $0.08 : ae 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt..... cue 2.50 93 1.01 
BLOGS: MCOFAUL. CTOs: a. acide pe n'y Hees 9.40 9.10 8.65 7.38 
2. ers, medium, native, cwt.......... 11.64 12.27 12.45 7.15 
PiOGS THES: BUSTS! GOS;, «o's sages cys i A3Y 45Y4 431 32Y 
Hens, live, heavy, 1D......64 6. esse cece 25Y, 24% 25Y 10% 
PGE, CHURNED visi oss ia bs cers diew e's 42 42y, Be i 323 
Wheat, No. red winter, bu........... we 1.23, 1.404 1.00 
COTn, ING. 2 Mi*ed, Db... ccs cds saws 94 92 * 84 61 
Ja6S; ING: or SUEE, OW; 5 os.0, cdaiaos aes 493 ATM, 491, 37 
FA9,; NO; T GOMOIRY, bON «inc on i aces 19.00 19.00 23.50 i733 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, Ib............ 4755 1790 2045 1307 
Sweet Potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl....... S5Ee = Sweep ed D4 ee 
Potatoes, L.1,, No.1, 150 Is... 6.5 O00 - =f wees id (3) ll Co 
Ipples, Wealthys, good to fancy, bkt ae keundneed i Me cat 
* No. ce 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents 
Cotton, middling ........... See 7.37 PRO RMNOES She hade ets anwiemdasde san 11 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... 80 OE OS. orice d de tnnk Gehondonnes 20 
Peet cattle, DOGMA <..66e00 66 sicecess 2@3 Sweet potatoes, bushel .............. 50@60 
et, EE Was vasieeauerdescisaneees 60@65 


PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS ON VARIOUS GRADES AND STAPLES OF COTTON 


Following are the number of 
grade of cotton on the New 


Orleans 


points on or off middling allowed on each 
cotton market last week (middling 





white—7%-inch staple, 17.17 cents): 

White Yellow L.Y. Yellow Blue 

standards Spotted tinged stained stained Gray stained 
Middling fair sis 80 on wo e 
Strict good middling 65 on es Even : ves + eve. 
| 50 on 35 on 50 off 125 off 150 off 75 off 5 
Strict middling 35 on 10 on 100 off = =175 off 225 off 100 off 225 0 
BOGOUME co soccnb sc piacscassceos 17.17 75 off 175 off 250 off 300 off 150 off 300 off 
Strict low middling ......... er Meee °C iacisee> secnne 9 avadeen copheves 
Low SBIGGHRE on ccscscceccees ae GO OOM Nakeecs lestdees - Gewsece: aeepeiee 
Strict good ordinary ........ ORME cokes icceeees ” penises. \aadeden!™ <duelene AWewenes 
GORGE GHG oc ccccsiwensacs ER a oa clans Jedideceul me eageeasl (iisenss, «catscks 

Premium for Extra Length of Staple—At Gastonia, N. C., in the 


center of the Southern textile belt, premiums on various lengths of staple last 


week were as follows :— 


MISSISSIPPI DELTA GROWTH 


Grade 1 1-16 1% 1 5-32 1 3-16 _ 6 
WETICE MIGGUNE oo scccesccesce 350-375 on 450-500 on 500-550 on 575-625 on =1050-1150 on 
PINE gasnica rh esk ko enewars 275-300 on =. 350-400 on =: 400-450 on = 450-500 on 850- 950 on 
Strict low middling’ ......:. 175-225 on 275-325 on = 300-350 on =. 350-400 on 650- 750 on 

LEAF TOBACCO STOCKS DECLINE 
Stocks of tobacco on October 1, 1929, were smaller than last year and considerably 


smaller than two years ago. 


abnormal in view of the tendency to 
The following table shows in mil 








Of the principal Southern types, 
flue-cured and Virginia sun-cured. The small increase 


all show decreases except 
in stocks of flue-cured is not 
increase production and consumption of this type. 


lions of pounds the quantities of various types of 





AVERAGE PRICES PAID PER 100 POUNDS 











FOR GRADED TOBACCO, U. S. 
TYPE No. 12 
3 s 
Fa 8 a 
SE] od us = 

Wrapper: Cutters 
PE ana, eaten Reiser. Ny cies ascae e 
Sr 71.81 CaL $38.47 
Sc cae hema 57.01 C3L 32.07 
ccs Sumas 67.59 C4L 24.66 
a kick  doele 64.18 C5L 26.37 
oS ae 50.83 C6L . 19.06 
Leaf 3) 46.03 
Sie SER pre 49.54 C2F 44.20 
B2! re i CSP inks 41.82 
B31 . $34.22 31.95 o | ae 30.12 
B4l 23.11 24.25 . 26.10 
BSI 14.45 17.89 < 19.98 
Bél 9.21 11.51 Ce chee sep as 
B7I sia atte” Te cae ee 
ee. tks 45.89 50.07 PCs. tes? chee 
>) Ae 42.69 40.25 TPA ree 
| ae 3%.26 31.23 Lugs 
AP vi ccs 26.34 22.43 » <A 15.49 
i 16.25 16.01 X21 12.14 
Pe 8.52 9.98 X3L 9.38 
Ee Wats. cenaan 5.57 ee 
RS i «ee 
Eee 15.77. XIF 19.47 





leaf tobacco held by American manufacturers and dealers on October 1 of each year 
as indicated :— 
1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
MER OE ae iviens cats cn nie Oaaa eves Dawe eee ANE 1,612 1,679 1,807 1,768 1,755 
ROME oo ole ica, oan a's fale heleoes eGaabaele eeu nanos 669 662 581 493 513 
EN ae a ad tat thee pet aah mamas adaneeue ieee 332 348 451 466 459 
Southern M: iryland. Saieae Seven pee 19 25 22 19 17 
Virginia fire-cured Dae as ena er a Oy 31 49 56 50 43 
Kentucky and Tennessee fire-cured ........ 104 114 162 169 151 
BOOMCTOOM SUOURIRINE oo. ccccccncencveccesscctece 1 5 7 7 6 
es oa cna. d ssnurw'd ode 45% MORES deo bON 21 27 42 50 42 
EN OIE ER oR PR ae re eT ot 31 40 48 52 52 
WitMOGiN BOM SOUUOE 5. cco ainc cance oekectcnxaedoas 5 5 6 4 4 
Ries ee 11.38 2 12.78 12.19 
TOBACCO PRICE, REPORT OO ee i 8.21 9.29 
B7D 4.76 | ae 7.13 7.06 
ee PM coe sacs 218 8 65F «0. 6.39 
SHE { ea table compares prices B5M 1S.51 42.90 SM cic abe 9.17 
paid at Smithfield for grades of nee 7.83 7.62 X4M 6.98 
which a sufficient volume was handled ara ig oe Se a pe 
| by the Federal-State Grading Service to B6G O57 S01 «RAG... .s Gaede 8.85 
afford reliable averages :— TRS otaad> Suane SUG DOIN era os ee 3.58 


| BEFORE YOU THROW IT | 
| AWAY 


7EFORE you iain away 

Progressive Farmer, 

to ask yourself whether you missed any 
of these six features :— 


$49.16 Geese and Poison.—What B. L. Moss had to 
40.28 say about these aids to cheaper cotton, page 3. 
34.71 An Evening Class Near You.—And about 
27.59 getting acquainted with your agricultural 
Pal 


21.95 teacher. Page 4. 








last week’s | 









---at lowest costo 
_---means Extra Profit! 















The Progressive Farmer 
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H!5yinx YIELDS 

















It’s the Extra Profit you get from 
your cows that gives you a grow- 
ing bank account. Only thru good 
animals plus scientific feeding can 
those extra profits come to you. 
Science has prescribed definite 
feeding methods for obtaining the 
maximum yields of milk and but- 
ter fat. The latest facts have 
proven that CoTTONSEED MEAat, 
properly balanced in the ration, 
means maximum milk yields at 
lowest cost. 


Why Not Try These 
Proven Rations 


These practical proven feeding formulas 
are available to you. Our livestock 
authorities give you the assembled data 
gained from experiments of colleges and 
universities and practical farmer-feeders. 
They also help you solve your individual 
feeding problems. The Educational Serv- 
ice offers its service Free. 


ee EE wile @ ont 





ph —__ 


er 

For best results P Sign and mail 
buy Mixed Feed (Mem the coupon be- From 
| with CorTon- Kee low or write us OT 


| Educational Service Department, 





it may be well 


ig Borah’s Speech.—A great speech on the farm 
ae problem free to you. Page 5. 

0.2 : : . 

23 is A New Serial.—The whole family will enjoy 
2715 it. Page &. 

22.50 A Plan for Reducing the Tax Burden.—And 
18.93 one that will work. In National Master Ta- 
23.06 ber’s speech. Page 10. 

21.55 Can Tobacco Growers and Manufacturers | 
21.50 Cesperate?—A United States Department of 
17.31 Agriculture specialist suggests a plan. Page 12. 
16.61 | 3 PgR ares | 
12.2 | ZENO MOORE, HE SAYS— | 
9.88 | rl 
7.51 . , ° 
5.10 Few of us profit from information 
16.41 which we are unwilling to receive. 


, 


SEED MEAL as 
a sourceof pro- 
tein. 


for specific in- 
formation. 


ESNCFA” 
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PF-D 

NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 

915 Santa Fe Bldg., Columbia National Bank Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas Columbia, South Carolina 
Please send me your new book, “Feed Cottonseed Meal 


HET wees ow | | 








and Increase Your Farm Profits.’’ of 
Name. ————— 

Address County.___ alle 

P.O State. 



















More Money 


witha 


pet galvanized S | LO 


ROSSMETAL 


Keeps ensilage sweet — no freeze troubles — no 
shrinkage—no swelling—fire-proof—wind proof 
— easily made higher — lifetime satisfaction. 
Free book—‘‘ Users Own Words’’ written by 
250 satisfied Ross owners. 

ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO., Springfield, Ohio 
Established 1850) 634 Warder St. 

2s ee 


Check items wanted 





Silos  Peietettrce | 








eiacicm | Cribs B 
Brooder Houses ® 
5S rite, 
“PUREBRED BABY Y CHICKS _ 
CHICK PRICES CUT 7 CENT 
IF ORDERED NOW vee | SPRING pet 
Best Egg Strain White 320 eget. 


Pay when you get them. a to Ay = outlay 
ordinary chicks. Shipment from Texas or Michigan. Low 
prices on pullets, hens, cockerels, hatching eggs. Cats 
log and bargain bulletin free. 
































George B. Ferris, 930 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. y 
a> CHICKS C.0.D. Score paying. ii 
best breeds; $1.00 down order— 
oey n the rest. replete ek vered Au 
Write for catalog. ace 
[Kentucky Hatchery. 352 " West 4th St, Lexington, Ky.) on 
aa He 
PD bt~D~Dt~D~ rere ae 
‘PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
AT AND 
RED POLL CATTLE "Mir “Greep Ne 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dusl 
purpose, be of good beef form and high producers 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS. LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Reute 1, Advance, North Carolina. 
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December 14, 1929 


is yours with 
this improved 
yeite) cater lis 

es Figaro Smoke 
Salt isan improved 
meat-curing Salt. Does the 
: wholejob at one time. 

Smokes as it cures—an easier, quicker, safer way. 
Use just like ordinary salt. Ask your dealer for 


Morton's Smoke Salt. If he cannot supply you, 
send direct to us. $1.00 per ten-lb. can, prepaid. 













FRE E—this illustrated book 
onmeat-curing. Write forittoday 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Dept. 30 Chicago, Hil. 














for tae and Bruises 


Z 


Assorsine reduces thickened, 
Up swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons, 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
not blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large swelling just 
below knee. Now gone; bas not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT OFF 
W. F. YOUN 


Inc. 384 L 
















an St. 





Make Money? 35°c%)'s,"2!cpble. Saw 15 to 
than 10 men. Ottawa cade rated b: 
Falls Uee’ "4 


trees — saws limbs 
30 DAYS TRIAL. Write toda 


‘tactory or nearest o' 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1841 -W ¥ Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 


Ree ety 








Wrte at once for Free pis. 
on new, sanitary Feat 
lows, Feathers and Bedding. low 
qualiey ant you. Al deli 
ent days Satisfaction Fisdentots e te 
low e time to . eet catalog and samp! 
of feathers. Today 





he eum by TRACTOR 


in HalftheTime! 


Tractor Drive Stump Puller 
easily fits any type 
man operation. Lowest-cost 
guar. on castings. 






fT 
2413 29 St. Centerville, fa. 








YOUR 


poate, or livestock you have on 
d, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A smail classified ad 

luce the necessary results. 








$10,000 


ae 5 Against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


F 
ony $10. year Rccmens 
Men, Women 16 to 70 accepted 
‘NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


any unusual protecting clauses. $25 Weekly 
hospita i bilis. Covers 

, Travel, Pedestrian and many common 

@ccidents. Covers ‘many common sicknesses, in- 

cluding typhoid, appendix operations ,lobar pneu~ 

moni oldest exclusive 


ickness acct- 

n Mail coupon today for "Tree descriptive 
ature. of Chicago 
North American Accident Insurance 
368 Bonnell Bidg., Newark, New Jersey 














tractor. One | 








| a hamlet 


| cific 


LEARNED SOMETHING 
Guide—“We are now passing through a rural 
hamlet.” 
Sweet Young Thing—“Oh, 
was a little pig.” 


I always thought 


SO COMMONPLACE 


Harold—“‘I came tonight especially to find 
out if you cared en h to marry me.” 

Clarice—“‘Is that all?. I was hoping you had 
come to take me to the movies.” 


SIGNIFICANT 
First Boy—‘“I ’spect we’re ‘going to move 
soon,” 
Second Boy—‘“‘What makes you think so?” 
First Boy—‘*Well, I broke a window in our 
house yesterday and Ma never said a word.” 


PUNCH HIS TICKET 


Dentist—‘‘Which tooth do you want extract- 
ed?” 

Pullman Porter—‘‘Lower seven. 
Magazine. 


THREE BLOCK ERROR 


“T told my wife just where to get off last 
night.” 

“What happened?” 

“She rode three blocks farther just to spite 
me.” —Pathfinder. 


THE REASON 


“Farm products cost more than they used 
ah 

“Yes,” 
is supposed to know 
what he’s raisin ’an’ 
of the insect that eats it, an’ 
ceutical name of the chemical 
it, somebody’s got to pay.” 


SUCH A DIFFICULT NAME 


“Auntie, let intfoduce my friend, 
Spiegeleisen.” 

“I’m sorry; I didn’t quite catch the name.” 
“Mr. Speigeleisen.” 

“I’m really very deaf; would you mind re- 


*—Union Pa- 


replied the farmer. “When a farmer 
the botanical name of 
the entomological name 
the pharma- 
that will kill 


me Mr. 


peating it?’ 


“Mr. Speigeleisen.” 
“I’m afraid I shall have to give it up—it 
sounds to me just like Spiegeleisen.” 


A PREFERRED CREDITOR 


An Irishman had some business dealings 
with a Jew, who failed in business. The Hi- 
bernian went to see the Israelite and tried to 
secure a settlement of his account, 

The Jew, after much show of anxiety to 
favor Flynn and save him from loss, finally 
offered to make him a preferred creditor. 

The Irishman agreed to this. He went home 
and thought the matter over that night, and 
grew quite dubious. The next morning he 
called again upon the debtor. ‘Finkelstein, 
an’ jist what do ye mean by makin’ me a pre- 
ferred creditor?” 

“Vell, I tell you vot it iss. You know now 
dot you von’t get anything, vile all de odder 


| creditors von’t know for 60 days.” 





de. work?! 








HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By J. P. ALLEY—LSopyright, 1929, by | 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 








DocTuH SAY KuNL BoB 
GoT HIGH BLooD 
PRECIOUS, BuT DAT 

Ain’ NOTHIN’ —-EVY-THING 
HIGH Now CEPN CoTToNn 
SEED vt9 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey's talkin’ bout dey gwine mek farm 


life mo’ ’tractive; Huh!—Who gwine do 


si mo PS TRAE = j 
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Arcadian Natatacs 
comes to you fine and dry 
—ready to load right into 
your distributor. 


You CAN’T SAVE anything 
skimping fertilizer 


USINESS-LIKE farmers know 

that the difference between profit 
and loss on any crop usually hinges 
not only on how good a fertilizer they 
use but how much. 


These men give their crops plenty 
of nitrogen—the growth element— 
both at planting time and during the 
growing season. 


Here’s how they do it! 


1. First, they make a heavy application 
of complete fertilizer high in nitrogen at 





Little Stories of 
Inereased Profits 


six Southern corn grow- 
ers increased their aver- 
age yield from 31 % bus. per 
acre to 65 bus.; 18 cotton 
planters averaged 603 lbs. 
more seed cotton per acre; 
9 North Carolina wheat 
farmers more than doubled 
their yield... all wtth Arca- 
dian Sulphate of Ammonia 
top-dressing. 

What others have done, 
you too can do. Send for a 
free sample of Arcadian. 











planting time. 


2. Then, when the young plants begin to 
feed heavily, they apply a quickly available 
nitrogen side-dressing to force early ma- 
turity and produce the bumper yields that 
bring home the extra dollars’ profit. 


There is no better top-dressing than 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. It 
contains 20.56% nitrogen (25% am- 
monia) by guaranteed analysis—all 
soluble, all usable. Ready for immedi- 
ate application — fine and dry, as 
smooth-running as fine, dry sand. 


Order Arcadian from your dealer when 
you order your mixed goods. 
everywhere are invited to ask us for in- 
formation or advice on fertilizing or top- 
dressing. Address the nearest Barrett office. 


ARCADIAN 


Farmers 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


The Gast Company 


New York, N.Y. Atlanta,Ga. Memphis, Tenn. Norfolk, Va. 
Cleveland, O. San Francisco, Cal. 


Toronto, Ont. 


lel eee lie eee ee 


The Barrett Company, (address nearest office} 


S-8-29 SA 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


interested in. ..o. 3... caes 6s 


(Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


KINDLY ‘PRINT 


NAME 


AND ADDRESS 








PEACH #77228" 


$7.50 per 100 & up, 


Small or large eval Blood Red & Tele D Delicious Apples, 


Pear, Plum, , Berries, Grapes, Nate. Shade and 
Ornamental ‘Trees ines Bos 22, atalog in colors FREE 
. NURSER ee CLEVELAND, lo 





Hundred Hunting Hounds 


Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 


Wanted. Catalog. 


KASKASKIA, M152, HERRICK, ILL. 














Also Infant's Vel- 





UTICA KNITTING CO. 


Utica . , New York 





Be Comfortable, 
Defy the Weather—Wear 
BODYGARD UNDERWEAR 


You must be comfortable as well as 
Utica Knitting Co. has considered both you and 
the weather. 
a style and weight for everybody. 


NELLASTic 


Toma pene a silky inner fleece. For 
lastic Wrappers and UNDERWEAR ; 
Siting aa CAty, Every Member of the Family. 
dren's-U. K. C. For maximum warmth and 
Sleeper Suits. Lanbideun, comfort without excessive 
, weight. Heavy fleece lined. 
Ask Your Dealer For For Men and Boys. 
Bodygard Underwear. ISTE Men’s soft fleece lined 
unions made of quality. 


{OURABLE AB 


warm. 


in Bodygard Underwear there is 


A fine ribbed underwear 
with a springy texture. For 
Every Member of the Family. 


An elastic knit fabric with 


yarns. Modeled for perfect 
fit and bodily comfort. 
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covering North 


and Virginia, It will pay many adver- 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
tisers to use other editions as per list below, 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
erences, preferably a banker 


and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
and a local business acquanitance. 





=) 














Y PRODUCT 












SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 





State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 








Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— 
Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va.... 10c per word 
Mississippi Valley... 115,000 Miss., La., ‘a Ww Tenn. 7c per word 
Kentucky -Tennessee 80,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word 
Georgia-Alabama .... 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... 7e per word 
WOME Ss ivg ade eiee 6 150,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word 
All five editions..... 500, 000 Whore GeGth i icccvceesa 35c per word $32. 









Display Classified— 
$9.50 per inch 
$7.00 per inch 
$4.50 per inch 
$7.00 per inch 

50 per inch 

50 per inch 





DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad set in larger type is more dig- 








in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Note 


tinctive and attractive, rates per 
le. 


inch in tab 





Farms For Sale or Rent 
Alabama 


For Sale.—Fruit and nut orchard home, ‘‘Pecan 


Villa.”” Highly improved, very high stage cultivation. 
Located in famous health resort, Citronelle, Ala., Mo- 
bile County. Priced _to sell. Owner, Box 144. 








Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Nice fresh ee Cabbage and Collard plants: 300, 
75e; 500, $1; 1,00 $1.50; postpaid. Expressed, $1 
thousand. J. P. Counstil Company, Franklin, Va. 


We ship c.o.d., mail or express, White Bermuda On- 
ion plants, 60c per 1,000; frostproof Cabbage plants, 
80c; f.o.b. Cotulla. Home Garden Farms, Cotulla, 
Texas. 











ALABAMA FARMS 
The home of watermelons, strawberries, 
pecans, corn, vetch, soybeans. On the 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes already 
built, at very moderate prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 
JOE ROWELL 
Trust Dept., Birmingham Trust & Savings 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


CENTRAL 





California 


Stanislaus County, California.—Where 
prosperous; crops growing year round. Land priced 
low. Write free booklet, Dept. M, Stanislaus County 
Development Board (County Chamber of Commerce), Mo- 
desto, Calif. 


farmers are 





Mississippi 
1,750 acre plantation, two miles from 
county site; splendid colonial home, lights and run- 
ning water. Work stock, feed and full equipment. Less 
than $30 per acre, easy terms. Write Stone, 
Meadville, Miss. 


North Carolina 


Stock Farm.—275 acres good hill land, good pastures, 
14 head cattle. Wil take $3,500, cash or terms, Red 
Hill Stock Farm, Lilesville, N. 


Attractive 














Dairy farm for sale with good buildings ry two hundred 
acres good land, well watered, with good lot pine tim- 
ber. Five-year-old orchard, good fruit; forty head cat- 
tle, good farm machinery. Good market for milk and 
farm produce, 326 T Tate Street, Greensboro, ae 





Texas 


$500 buys 20 acres agricultural 
Send for literature. Farmtract 
Company, 307 Oppenhiemer Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 


$10 cash, $5 monthly, 
land Southwest Texas. 











Virginia 


Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 


Co., Chase City, Va. 

For Sale.- 

full deseription and 
Va 


Chase City, 
Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THB PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Frostproof plants: $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. G. W. 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 


—Two extra good farms at a bargain, For 
prices write D. A. Dellinger, 





























Frostproof Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. 

Frostproof Wakefield Cabbage plants: oes 1,000; 
Prepaid. 0. Dd. Murray, Catawba, -:-C 

“Millions Ca Cabbage, termuda ‘Onion and Colla d pl plants, 
dollar thousand, Quitman Co., Quit n, Ga. 

Frostproof »age plants: good strong 


Nee fleld Cab 
plants; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 


New Bern, N. C. 


postpaid. H. R. Shriver, 





Extra fine Cabbage, leading varieties .and Bermuda 
Onion plants: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50 


Riverside Plant Co., ‘Thomasville, Ga. 






“arly Jersey, Charleston Wakefield 
son 75c; 1,000, $1.85: delivered. Now ready. 
faction guaranteed. Allen-Griffith Plant Co., 
Georgia. 


Cabbage plants: 
Satis- 
Calvary, 





Cabbage plants, large open field grown, frostproof, 
‘well rooted, carefully packed; thousand 75c; five thou- 
sand $3.50; ten thousand $6.50. Collards same price. 
Bermuda Onion plants $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man, Ga, 5 





Long Island Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants; 
cold hardened; good plants, not trash. Cash with 
order, $1 per fr: sapeamnes delivered. R. P. Stegall Co., 
Marshville, 


White Bermuda Onion plants, 60c¢c per 1,000. Frost 
proof Cabbage plants, 80c per 1,000. By mail or ex- 
press collect. Satisiaction guaranteed. Sunshine Plant 











Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 

Field grown frostproof Cabbage ‘Plants ; Charleston, 
Jersey, Flat Dutch, Succession: 50, 40c; 500, 65¢; 
1,000, $1.15; Will ship "Le ‘Acme Plant 


postpé rid. 


Company, Rt. Valdosta, Ga. 





Flowers 


21 varieties gorgeous colored Iris. The garden’s 
greatest beautifiers (including ‘‘Dream,’’ the best pink 
labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for on) 
$5. Color circular free. Tell your neighbors. A. BP. 
Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 












Althea, Lilac, Weigela, Hydrangea, Snowbill 
zia, Butterfly Bush, First Breath of Spring, 
Winter Jasmine; VanHouttei, Reevesiana, 
and Anthony Waterer Spireas; 35 cents each. Mrs 
Frank Burney, Chadbourn, N. C. 





Kudzu 


Plant Kudzu, the great pasture and hay plant. For 
full information write to Rock Glen Farm, 1708 Peach- 
tree Road, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 





Nursery Stock 


Everbearing Raspberry, Dewberry plants. L. 
man, Nottoway, Va. 


Black- 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Pecan Trees, Fruit Trees, Satsuma Oranges, Orna- 
mentals. We can help hare Valuable information free, 
Wight Nursery Company, Cairo, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Test varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 


cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Plant Pecan Trees for profit, but first get our ex- 
tremely low prices on high grade papershell trees. 
Cloverdale Farm Nursery, Sandersville, Ga. 


Best varieties Apple and Peach trees low as 5c. 
? vines 3c. Ornamental shrubs 10c,. Evergreens 
. Catalog free. Benton County Nursery, Box 109, 
Rogers, Ark. 











Large stock. 
Con- 














Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan and 





other fruit trees. World’s largest pecan nursery. Free 
eatalog and planting guide. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Miss _ 

Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy 


and strong. One year $1.50; two year $3.50 per 100, 
delivered. Prices reduced. Guaranteed to live. Ever- 
green Nurseries, Conway, S. © 


Send for new catalog listing Pecans, Satsuma Or- 
ange and complete line fruit and ornamental plants 
for the South. Quality stock, reasonable prices. Harlan 
Farms Nursery, Inc,, Lockhart, Ala. 


trees and plants at 
Peach, Pears, Plums, Pecans, Persimmons, Satsun 
Tung Oil, Shade Trees, Roses, Camelias, Evergreens 
etc. Write for prices. Summit Nurseries Monticellc 
Florida. 


Young Dewberries, | Rou zh “Leave Kudzu, Mimosa 
and Fruit and Shade trees-of all kinds. Startling new 
information about Pecan trees. Send for catalog today. 
Fitzgerald’s Nursery (The Ranch Nursery), Stephen- 
ville, Texas. 


Peach and Apple trees, $5, $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delicious apples; in 





Dependable reasonable prices 
s 








small or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, 
Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, 
vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. 


Tennessee 
Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 








“Extra fine Cabbage, leading varieties, and Bermuda 
Onion plants: 1,000, T5e; 5.000, $3; 10,000, $5.50. 
Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 
READY FOR SHIPMENT 


Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Crate: 
plants, $3; f.o.b. Devine. 
Onion plants, either Crystal Wax (white) 
or White Bermudas (yellow): 100, 25c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Crate, 6,000 plants, 
$3.60; f.o.b. Devine. Good plants, full 
count, service unexcelled, satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


DRISCOLL & BRISCOE, 


Devine, 
or 

LY TLE PLANT FARMS, Natalia, Texas 
Spring heading Early Jersey and Charleston Cabbage: 
200, 50c; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. $1 per 1,000, express. 
FE. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 

eeremerest Cabbage, 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1. 
Thomasville Plant 


100, 35¢; 
3,000 


Texas, 





Collard and Onions, postpaid: 
Collect: 1,000, 90c; 5,000, $3.75. 
ee Thomasville, wa. 











Send address ten farmers that buy. “cabbage plants and 
receive our catalogue and coupon good for 100 plants 
free with your order. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Crystal Wax Bermuda Onion plants: 300, 50c; 500, 
7T5c; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 6,000 express collect, 
$3.60. Frostproof Cabbage plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Express collect: 2,500, $2.50 
Nice large plants; satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
H. C. Pittman, The Plant Man, Cotulla, Texas. 











Pecan Trees 
Budded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees.—Our grove 
of 5,000 trees is the largest in the state. We have 
for immediate acceptance 8-foot trees at following 
prices: 6 trees $5; 15 trees $10; 50 trees $30; 100 trees 
$50; f.0.b. Lena, S. C. Send settlement with order. 
Address T. O. Lawton, Box 926, Greenville, 8. C. 


Seeds 


Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, $1.80; Tokios, $1.80; 
Laredos, $4; Biloxis, $3; Otootans, $5. Play safe 








Cotton 


Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros, Luray, Tenn. 





BEAVY FRVITER 
3 BALES AN ACRE 
Earliest cotton; 40 bolls weigh pound; 45 


per cent lint. Wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. 


VANDIVER SEED COMPANY 


Lavonia, Ga. 





Write for our Eleventh Annual Announcement of our 
plant breeding work, strains and varieties of cotton 
and corn. Distinct types and new strains of Cleveland 
Big Boll cottons. Staples 15-16” and 1 1-16” varieties. 
Proven prize winners. yermination guaranteed. Marett 
Farm & Seed Co., Westminster, 8S. C. 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 


Order direct from the origina- 
tor. Yields 40 per cent lint. Ahead in 
yield at nearly all experiment stations, and 
way ahead on 5 year average. Won na- 
tional prize for largest authentic yield ever 
produced (30 bales on 10 acres); won both 
first and second prize ($1,000 and $400) in 
1927. It will win for you in increased 


Play safe. 


yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy pick- 
ed. Owing to length and = strength of 
staple (one inch and better) brings 2 to 


3 cents premium. 
Descriptive literature sent on request. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith Commerce, Ga. 





d S. Bains’ improved strain Cook 10-10 cotton is 
dependable. The past 3 years I have averaged 1% bales 
per acre. In 1927 I grew 35 bales on a 23 acre field. 
Was first in a variety test with an average lead of 
104 pounds over 38 leading varieties. In new bags, $2 


Baby Chicks 


“Mother Bushs’ chicks live, customers say. Four- 
teen leading breeds, 74%c up. Big, healthy, quick ma- 
turing, winter egg-bred money 
guarantee to live; prepaid. 
chicks weekly. 
Bushs’ 


makers. Two weeks 
Immediate shipment. 20,000 
Catalog free. Book 1930 orders now, 
Poultry Farms, Box 50, Clinton, Mo. 


livable chicks. Thou- 
Wyandottes: 





Baby Chicks.—Big, healthy, 
sands weekly. Reds, Rocks, 











$12, 100. Giants: $14, 100. ghorns and heavy 
mixed, $11. Postage prepaid. Guarantee prompt ship- 
ments. C.o.d. if desired. Special quotations larger 
amounts. Pullets for sale. Capital Farms, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 
Bantams 
Purebred Buff Cochin bantams for breeding purposes, 
J. M. Rich, Sophia, N. C. 
Brahmas 
Purebred April hatched Light Brahma cockerels, $3.50 
each. Kenneth Clark, Virgilina, Va. 
Leghorns 
30 April hatched Black Leghorn pullets. Hampton's 
strain. $1.50 each. Mrs. W. J. Walton, Bent Creek, 
Virginia. 





We can spare ‘a few more of our famous White Leg- 
horn breeding cockerels. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va 

Tancred, Hollywood and R.O.P. trapnested, 
White Leghorns. Baby chicks, started chicks, 
eggs, laying pullets. Special prices for 
R. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 





pedigreed 
hatching 
December. 





Orpingtons 
Buff Orpington cockerels from 300 egg 
R. C. Jeffress, Skipwith, Va 
March hatched Cook’s strain Single Comb 
pington cockerels, $5. Miss 
North Carolina. 


strain, $5. 





Buff Or- 
Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, 





Plymouth Rocks 


Holterman’s Aristocrat Barred Rock 
each. Riverside Poultry Yard, Lee, Va. 

Holterman’s Aristocrat Barred Rock cockerels. $3 
each. Save this ad. B. W .Smith, Rt. 3, Virgilina, 
Virginia. . 


cockerels, $5 








per bushel. | _A. S. Bains, Oneonta, Ala. 
~ $s 
‘eteelions 
New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
B. A. Price, Ethel. La. 


Lespedeza_ see:i. 
John Paul 


For Sale.—Korean 
scription and prices. 
Charlotte, N. C 


“Write for de- 
Lucas, Box 1359, 


Buchanan’s a or Japan Clover. Free of John- 
son, Nut and Coco gra irows on and improves any 
lind, -Bushel $4; 5, $18.75; 10, $36. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’s 34th "year at Memphis, 





Tenn. 





Peanuts 


stock, for seed or roasting. Hog 
Runners, 100 pounds $3.50; Small 


Peanuts.—Farmers’ 
or North Carolina 





White Spanish, $4.95. Abruzzi Rye, 2% bushel bag 
$5. Oats: Fulghum, Appler, Burt, 5 bushels $4.2 
f.o.b. shipping point. Cash with order. Goff Mercan- 





tile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
Tobacco 
White Stem Orinoco, Cash, Bonanza. Grown under 
paper, recleaned, treated. Ounce 50c. H. P. Webb, 
Stem, N.-C. 


Huggins’ Improved Jamaica Wrapper 
make more dollars per acre than any 
l{as made over $800 per acre; 
per acre. Play safe and order direct from originator. 
seed pure and carefully selected; ounce 50c; pound $6; 
treated, ounce 75c. F. W. Huggins, Red Springs, N. Cc. 


Watermelon 
Watermelon Seed.—For prices and literature of the 


Thurmond Grey and Dixie Bell write C. A. Thurmond, 
Propagator, Perry, Ga. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. Sweet 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Tobacco will 
tobacco known. 
three year average, $650 











Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Blue Ribbon Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, White 
Leghorns, $12 hundred; prepaid. Bartlett Poultry 
oe 


Farm, Bartlett, 
Certified Chicks.- 





Electrically hatched Barred Rocks, 






Reds and White Leghorns. Catalog upon request. 
Crickenberger Poultry Farm tt. Yaynesboro, Va. 
Mathis Quality Chicks. rs. Leading 


ea aye 
100% ae, Catalogue free. 
Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 


breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 
Chicks guaranteed, 
Kansas. 


For Sale.—Purebred chicks from highest degree of 
strain. Large, strong, husky, healthy chicks. Write 








by getting your seed early. Winstead-Smith Co., for price list. Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, 
Ransomville, N. C. North Carolina. 

Cl Follow the short cut to inereased poultry profits by 

over selecting Banner Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Red 

For Sale.—Tested. unhulled Sweet Clover seed: sow aby chicks. Hatches every Tuesday. MeGaheysville 








in winter. Information free. Also other seeds. Bok- 
hara Seed Co., Falmouth, Ky. 
Cotton 
Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 
Half and Half Planting Seed.—Order direct from 


growers . Our crop turned out from 45° to 50% lint. 
Our seed are reeleined and graded. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Jno. A. Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn. 


Piedmont Cleveland Big Boll.—Record, 4 bales per 
acre; 45 per cent lint; world’s record to back it. wr 
reduced prices and free bushel offer. Give names of 
10 farmers. Stone Mountain Seed Farm, Danielsville, 
Georgia. 


Hatchery, McGaheysville, Va. 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 8c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo, 


Write for prices on our famous blood tested baby 
chicks. Rocks, Reds. Leghorns and broiler chicks. 
And these famous chicks cost no more than ordinary 
chicks and we give free brooders and feed with them. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Engage chicks now for early broilers. Hatches every 
week. Every breeder selected and blood tested by 
Virginia Department of Agriculture. Every chick state 
certified. Write for free catalog and prices, stating 
quantity you desire. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, 
Box K-331, Harrisonburg, Va. 














100% pure Parks Barred Rock cockerels, sired by 4 
pedigreed male whose dam was a 247 egg hen. Their 
Sire and 


dams are hens from Parks Cream A matings. M 
dams direct from Parks. $3 to $5 each, Permit 
29-D1-18. Holly Hill Farm, Bumpass, Va. 














Clean, sharp Ringlet type Barred Rock chicks. Get 
the genuine broiler type hatched from great big, yellow 
legged, heavyweight, eight to ten pound, two and three 
year old breeding birds, producing extra large dark 
brown eggs. Select the choice Quality Rocks from 
handsome color plate catalogue, free. Farm Service, 
Rt. F7, Tyrone, Penna. 





Rhode Island Reds 


Rich, dark red m*hogany plumage. Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red baby chicks from the famous Tomp- 
kins strain. Get a real quality flock, hatched from 
big brown egg type heavy winter layers. Rhode Island 
Red color plate catalogue free. . Farm Service, Rt. F% 
Tyrone, Penna. 





Wyandottes 


White Wyandotte cockerels; Martin’s best. John 


Shepherd, Rt. 4, Burlington .N. 





Geese 


For Sale.—Mammoth Toulouse ganders, $8 cash. Mrs. 
Mattie L. Tucker, Warren Plains (Warren Co.), N. ©. 








Turkeys 
Selected Bourbon Red _ turkeys. Jas. O. Boone, 
Lumberton, N. C. 
White Holland toms $2; hens $5. Mrs. J. W. 
Fincher, Bowie, Texas. 





50 beautiful, large bone Mammoth Bronze toms $19; 
hens $7.50, W. E. Calohan, Rustburg, Va. 


Toms 








~ Purebred big bone Mammoth Bronze turkeys 
$8; hens $6." W. W. Ellis. -Hartsville, S. ¢ 
Large strain Bronze turkeys. Prize winners. ~ Toms 
$9; hens $7. Bryan Nesbit, Waxhaw, N. _ ae 
Bronze beauties; champion winners, Atlanta. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 


Goldbank strain: old 

oung, Hebron, Va. __ 
cockerels $10; ; pul 

Stoneville, N. ©. 


20 pound, | $10; 21 to > a 





Handsome Mammoth Bronze, 
and young stock. Mrs. F. W. Y 





Goldhbank strain: 


Bronze turkeys, 
lets $7.50 Miss Roberta Wall, 


Bird Bros. May toms, 18 to 














pound, ig ; hens $7. Mrs. Thurston Martin, Williams- 
ton, 8. - 
eS 
Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys, early hatched, 
extra large, price $6 and $8. H. Woodard, Pine 
Level, N. C. 
Big bone Mammoth Bronze turkeys, March hatehed. 
Toms $8: hens $5. Mrs. L. E. Elliott, Rt. 3, [ethune, 


South Carolina. 





— 
The larger Bauman strain Bourbon Red toms, & 





and $11; hens, $7 and $8. Miss Julia P. Jones 
baccoville, N.C. al 

Purebred Bourbon Red turkeys. Large ,early 1928 
toms, $10; hens $7, 1929 toms, $7-$8: hens, $5-$6 
Write Mrs. Henry Nuckols, Wealthia, Va. 





_—_—_—_—— 

Robinson’s Giant Coppper, Bronze turkeys win high- 
est honors in .the South’s greatest shows. Priced re® 
sonable. Free catalog. Robinson Poultry Farms, 
towie, Texas. 





Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys; Bird Bros. Gold- 
bank strain. Free from disease. 
teed. Mrs. H. H. Lee, Sunnyside 


Wadesboro, N. C. 


Hylton’s Choice Breeders.—500 Bronze turke 
pion, 1929, Richmond, Va. Holtermans’ Rock 
Sebright bantams, Pekin ducks, geese, guineas, 
bright bantams, Pekin ducks, geese, guineas 
ants. Folder ready. Hylton Turkey and Poultry Farms, 
Orange, Va 


(Classified Ads. continued on “next 2 pes 


Satisfaction guaran- 
Farm, 


Turkey 
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Va. 
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1 to 24 
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December 14, 1929 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD } 
THIRTEEN THINGS TO DO NOW 


1. Plant rhubarb roots in upper Pied- 
ment and mountainous sections. See 
thet tip of crown is just above the 
ground when planted. 

2. Dig, divide, and reset rhubarb 
roots. The job should be done every 
four years. 

3. Set cabbage, onion, and strawberry 
plants. 

4. Prepare hotbed and plant lettuce, 


beets, radishes, and spinach for some 
crisp vegetables. 

5. Mulch collard, cabbage, spinach, 
and other vegetables with a heavy 


coating of stable manure. 

6. Keep adding to the compost all the 
leaves and other rubbish abou: the 
place. Keep it wet to hasten rotting. 


7. Build a hotbed 6 by 6 feet if there 
is not one on the place. The average 
family needs one of this size. 


8. Secure from the county agent or 
write to the Department of Horticul- 
ture of the state agricultural college 
for bulletin on building and caring for 
hotbeds and coldframes. One may be 
secured free of charge. 


9. Secure spray calendar from county 
agent, or send The Progressive Farmer 
a two-cent stamp and one will be 
mailed. 


10. Don’t let temperature in sweet po- 
tato curing house go below 50 to 55 
degrees. Watch and ventilate when 
needed. 

11. Write U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1442, 
or secure it from your county agent. 
It tells just how to care for sweet po- 
tatoes in storage. 





12. In selecting a new garden, make 
it long and narrow to make horse cul- 
tivation easier. 

13. Beets, carrots, and turnips may 
be stored in boxes of sand or leaves 
in the cellar to prevent shrivelling. 
This method of storage is all right 
where one is putting away just a few 


for home use. L. A. NIVEN. 
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| STATE FARMERS’ UNION | 
| MEETS | 
ne eee ee - , A ies 
HE North State F 
Union Greensboro 
week re-elected | Edga 
of Alamance County in spite of his de- 
sire to retire, and re-elected Vice 
President J. M. Templeton, Secretary 
J. C. Cox, and the present executive 
comthittee of which R. M. Gorrell of 
Chatham is chairman. Deciding against 
proposals to disband, the meeting voted to 


armers’ 
last 
Long 


Carolina 
meeting in 
»resident 


also 








make efforts to reorganize and to this 
end voted to affiliate once more with the 
National Farmers’ Union, from which 
the state organization seceded years ago, 
Classified Ads 
Two or More Breeds 
pullets: Reds, Rocks, Anconas; $1.50. Chat- 





April 
n I m, _Gulf, N. Cc 





Aristocrat Barred Rocks, Holterman strain direct, and 
Dark Cornish. Young stock for sale A. J. Cheek, 
Henderson, Cc 

Incubators 


























New, simplified Incubator for small scale hatching. 
All electric 500-eg ‘Little Boy.’’ La big machine 
features. Automatic thermostatic control: all-metal 
cabine white Duco finish. Write for free foldet 
Wellington J. Smith Co., 827 Davis-Farley Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Poultry Sundin 

Make more money en your poultry. Keep your birds 
in the pink of condition and working overtime on the 
egg basket! Write today for free sample. Let us prove 
that WALKO Tonix will make your hens lay. Send 
50¢ for a package oA jour guarantee—your money back if 
not satisfied. Mrs , C. Bazar, — sville, Mo., says: 
“IT had been pore Me only a few t lay. I now 
get five dozen.’’ Walker Remedy ‘Oaiapaas: Dept. 93, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 








Livestock 





The ads on this page in large letters and surrounded 
by white space are ‘‘Display Classified’’ ads. Aren’t 
y attractive? Large producers will profit by using 














/“LIVE AT HOME WEEK” IN 
NORTH CAROLINA | 








OVERNOR O. biax Gardner has 
called upon all North Carolinians 


to join in the observance of next week 
“Live at Home Week.” In an official 
proclamation he says :— 


“The people of 
North Carolina are 
sending out of the 
state annually for 


food and foodstuffs 
more than $250,000,- 
000. An idea of the 
extent of this colos- 





sal drain upon our 
resources and earn- 
ings may be ob- 
0. MAX GARDNER tained from simple 
: comparative _ statis- 
tics. It would, for example, be suf- 
ficient to pay the total property tax, 


town and county, for four years. It is 
nearly twice as much as North Carolina 
has spent on roads over a ten year period. 


It amounts to $81 annually for every 
man, woman, and child in the state, or 
more than $400 for the average family. 


“This state of affairs is economically 
unsound and, as a practical matter, whol- 


ly unnecessary. With the exception of 
tropical fruits and spices, North Caro- 
lina can produce every foodstuff con- 


sumed by man and beast and now largely 
Purchased from outside markets. No 
State in the American Union is_ better 
equipped by nature to ‘live at home’ and 
no state is more dependent upon outside 
Sources for almost every food necessity. 
Money that could be spent for better 
schools and homes and the comforts and 
conveniences of life goes for food and 
feedstuffs, of a frequently inferior qual- 
ty, when almost everything we need 
Could be economically produced on our 
own farms and in our own gardens. 

“Now therefore, I, Oliver Max Gard- 
ner, governor of North Carolina, do 
designate and set apart the week of De- 
cember 15-21 as ‘Live at Home Week’ 
and to this end urgently request the co- 
Operation of all the people.” 























Kind of ¢ sified advertisine. 
Berkshires 
Rig bone. James W. Graves, Goochland, Va. 
Pigs, bred sows, boars. Leroy Hall, Hiilsboro, ie 
Registered Iverkshire pigs, $10; pair $17.50. Tendle 
Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 
Large Berkshires.—Fall pigs, both sex. Dilts & 


Roseville, 
For Sale..-—-Purebred Berkshire sow bred to registered 
male, price $40. 4 Wilson, Wellville, Va. 
Berkshire.—Purebred gilts, registered, to farrow Mareh 
and April. Excellent quality and breeding. Shenan- 
doah Farms, New Market, Va. 


German, Ohio. 














Sheep 











Registered Southdowns. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Old Stonegate Farm, Falls Church, 
Virginia. 

Two or More Breeds 

For Sale Entire herd 23 milkei si heife 1 
registered Jersey bull All uel t Guernst grades 
J. 2B. Edwards, Darlington, &S 

Dogs 

Rat Terriers, Fox Terric Li { Slate 
Box P, Pana, I 

I lish She i and Rat Terrier pu 8: 8s rect 
( { H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kans 

ier puppies; bred for ratters Satis 
f Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kans 

Purebred Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn 

All kir hunting hounds on trial. Write for_prices, 


and Walkers Ramsey 





ones 
linois 


Blueticks 
Creek 


Black-tans, Red 
Kennels, Ramsey, 





Miscellaneous 





Catalogs 
Buchanan’s new catalogue free uit Trees, 
Spray Materials, Fertilizer Buchanan’s 34th 
year at Memphis, Tenn 
Collections 
Notes, Accounts, Claims collected re No 
charges unless collected Mas CX Agency 





Somerset, Ky 





Farm Wackinuy 

















Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulie Ra No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog” free. H. Olsen, 19 Park Row. New York. 

< race, ditch and grade roads with Cook Dit cher. 
Write for nearest dealer get the hest FE 
low price. Turner Ditcher Tox 2445, Birr 
Alabama 

Feed Grinders 

Amazing new Feed Grinder at half usua e—only 
$75 f.o.b. factory. Powerful, high speed, ring, 
swing hammer type. Does all that miils twice 
as much can do. Grinds all feeds fine as d 1,000 
pounds ear corn an hour. Pulverizes oats ind all 
Ivuilt to endure hardest use for many Ts tocks, 
bolts, ete., in grain can’t hurt it Takes less power 
range 10 to 20 H.P Fully pictured and describe in 


new stockman’s feed guide. Read letters fro 








your free copy Don’t delay—send LOW 
Easy Mfg. Company, Dept. 161, Lincoln, 
Furs 
Let us tan and make up your furs; remodel or reline 
your fur coat, Cleaning, repairing and dyeing ur 
Tannery, Mineral, Va 
Honey 
New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 








Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 

Pure strained Honey: twelve 5-pound pails, $8; 
single pails, 90c; 60-pound can, $7.50, freight paid. 
Curtis Alexander, , Rt Ll Asheville, N. © 





Kedek Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


White Co., 





ang 25c ALS six beautiful glossitone prints. 


Missouri. 


Send roll 
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Roofing 
Gal ( igated Roofin 28 and 29 1uge 
ixed ght, ten and twelve feet long This roofin 
has zin rlister 1 holes; three dollars square. i 
good cheap aofir Consumers Mfg & Supply Co 
dsville, W Va 





Schools and Colleges 








Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
on credit Positions guaranteed Edwards College 
High Point, N. CC. 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst. 225, St Louis, Mo. 

Students w re r our Barber College and “Beauty 
School Sout! ree catalog Charlotte Barbe 
& Peaut ( "Charlotte, N. ( 

Syrup 

Georgia Cane Syrup: $4,80, six onc tlion cans, f.o.b 
Dougls Gritfin Seed Store, Douglas, Ga 

New, delicio sugar cane flavored. Sample free 
35 gallon barrel ‘20: cash with order. Goff Mercantile 
Co., Enterprise Ala. 

Tobacco 

Old Tobac Smoking, 10 pounds $1.5 

$1.75. 100 cigars. $5 30 twists, plu 





$2 . 
Farmers League, Water Valley, Ky 


Tobacco, Postpaid Guaranteed b 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, 
20 cents pound Mark Hamlin, 

zaf Tobacco Guaranteed best quality. Chewing 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman United Farmers. Bardwell, Ky 


ra Help Wanted : 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville 


juicy leaf 
smoking, 


mellow 
Best 
Tenn. 





st 





Sharon, 








~ Want to ber 


All kinds Field Peas. V. R. Bush, Albany 


Wanted 


Beans 
year at 


Mung 
34th 


Table Pers, 
Buchanan's 


Buchanan buys Lespedeza, 
Soybeans. Mail samples 
Mem »his, Te 

0 id Envelopes, Stamps used before 
each paid for Civil War Envelopes. In 
BR. © Rice, 652 Asbury Ave., Eva 


en Wanted 





1880. $1 to 
formation postpaid. 
nston, Illinois. 








Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga 
Make 100° profit. Soaps, Te oiletries, Extracts 
Spices, Home Supplies, ete Morgan Supply Co., Dept 
Louis, Mn 


212, St 
Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
Carna- 


We start you without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. 


tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


yet Our Free Sample ~ Case.—Tollet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 


Co., Dept. B. B., St. Louis. Mo. 





WANT 
make $15 
Ford sedan 


iF ¥Oov 
oriul 
day 


a wonde opportunity to 


profit a and get a new 








without a cent of cost, send me your 
name mediately. No experience nec- 
essary. 


ALBERT MILLS 








































Duroc-Jerseys ~ Roll Films” ae Fase. —Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 2927 mre ant Saeee . 
y Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 3957 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Duroe pigs. James Lester DeLoach, Saluda, s. ¢. mingham, Ala. ‘ 5 en . = 
Sample Enlargement, dime (negative returned) First You aoe anes | to Resilver sires at mane. am. . 
“TY PEnNECE C : ’ “°C roll developed, 25c silver. Brown Studio, Warsaw, mense profits plating autoparts, tablesware,etc rite 
CURLES NECK CHAMPION DI ROC S Waskh’ ‘Catalina : Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 
—THE BEST AT FAIR PRICES; ee os . a ements 
BREEDING PIGS, 50 TO 6) POUNDS, Lime cians. New, Mit, Pesmunton. Ne seattel at i 
$15.00 TO $20.00, REGISTERED. _SOWS Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 
BRED FOR SPRING FARROW, $35.00 use it. Write us for literature. American Limestone Cees ing Hale and eal BEsGaDeEen 
> . - , “Tr a al "rer 7 AMAZINE pre S se £ a ro an CG Sd 
UP. ORDER NOW. CURLES NECK SSE DAEY .SAEORYEUE) ESTE to colored people. Write for free samples and terms to 
FARM, RICHMOND, VA. Old Coins a ents Thomas Steel, 1902W Broad, Richmond, Va 
: ; Py een ee Agents Make a dollar an hour. Sell iddndata: ‘ 
sertcint ia ‘ —— 2a eon wanes sy wy no pata ve POE ae met patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
Durocs Res zistered bred gilts. DeVane Murphy, Sramitioa tas ae ua an ob for ie Soin Sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
Atkinson, _N. folder May mean much p ofit tc you. ismatic 701, Amsterdam, N. C. | ee ee eee. 
Co., Dept. 645, Ft. Worth, Texas. . poe 
: ’ : We want twenty men between twenty and thirty to 
Essex ; 
learn to writt vlustrial insurance and collect weekly 
Good thrifty registered Essex pigs; bred gilts, ser- Patents Dreaue in var eae in North © gah eeeey pe 
vice boars. E. A. Aldridge, Randle mi n, N. (¢ while learnin Splendid opportunity or promotion 
eer ies * yall agg senna Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- = and lucrative pas Address Box 1372, Raleigh. 
For Sale. T ree Essex gilts bred for “Mar h farrow, linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., —— - —- - — 
—. er! pews s, $30 each, W. LL, Smoak, Cordova, Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. — Wanted at Once.—Reliable, energetic, competent seer 
soutn Aroiina. a eamnleenbitemieedt —e with car or rig who knows farming to sell Martin Meta 
ae " Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send Brooder Houses on eisy terms direct to farmers.’ v0 
Hampshires sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, capital or investment needed. Advertising “leads fur 
P : : ‘ ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of ’ nished. Splendid opportunity for big profits and a 
Registered H:mpshire ewes and rams. Excellent in- form. No charge for information on how steady, permanent income. We show you how, _ Write 
dividuals. HI. P. Dibble, Rising Sun, Ind. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Att: to lay for details and tell us all about yourself, Martin 
" Registeres lampshire service boars bred sows, bred Security Bank Building, Washington, D. © Steel Products Co,, 1957 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 
silts, weanlin ; all from large prolific prize win- 
ning herd. n Stock F arms, Moyock, LN. Cc Polo fbb 555 ~~ 
Poland-Chinas “PUREBRED LI V ESTOCK 
Pigs, bred sows, boars. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Boars, bred gilts, pigs; registered stock. Mount eters BS Ee Ran i ler 
Picasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
Spotted Poland China service boars and gilts. “Bi g | 
meat type, easy feeders. My herd boars prize winvers. 










Big Chief weighed 910 pounds at 2 years old, Okla- 
homa State Fair, 1929. Thos. Rhodes, Verden, Okla. 
Guernseys 

Bull calf. James W. Graves, Goochland, Va. 
For Sale. hree purebred Guernsey bull calves, 
Prices reasonable. Write Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, 


North Carolina 








—Bulls of hest 
and grade cows. 
Farms, Horn 


Ideal 
for list. 
Miss. 


breeding. 
Write 
Lake, 


for cré 
No females offered, 





Gayoso 





Holsteins 


heifer and 
Write 


bull 
Maple 


Purebred He stein 
es o.d.; farmers’ prices. 
Cortland, FF 


shipped 
Farms, 


calves; 
Lawn 


Jerseys 


Sulls.—Register of Merit 
Mount Pleasant Stock Farms, 


~ For Sale.—Ten_ registered 
nine months to three years. 
to $125. These are from 
and of the best strains. 
ham, N. ©. 


stock; accredited herd. 


Fairfleld, Va. 

Jersey heifers. Ages from 
Prices ranging from $60 
large producing dairy cows 

Cedar Hill Dairy, Rocking- 





Goats 
Milk Goats. Cushman, Ark. 


Saanen, Nubian 
Herd, New Canton, 


Goat Farms, 


mith 
Va. 





goats, Catalogue. Southern 





Choice 
| DUROCS 


From 


The World’s 





Bred Sows 
Bred Gilts 
Boars 
Pigs Any Age 
Not Akin 























Over 3,500 head 
World’s Grand Champion blood—The kind that will 
build you a profitable 


Address E. C. Stone, Salesman, 


Duroc Breeders Farms, Corp. 
48 Caroline Street, 


Largest Herd 


in our herd. Every animal carries 


erd. Priced right. 
Get our finance plan. 


Easy terme. 


Montgomery, Alabama. 




















hats 


what I want! 


eee a better boot 


for what [’'m used to paying” 


“Now that’s the kind of a boot I want— 


better than P’ve ever had before, at the same 


old reasonable price. It must have the real 


stuff init. Just a piece of rubber wrapped 


around my feet isn’t enough. I want a boot 
that knows its foot— that fits—that knows 


how much I need value and gives it to me.” 


ALL-BAND rubber foot- 
wear is made for the 
man who wants a boot 

that has “‘the real stuff in it.”’ 
Every item in the Ball-Band 
line “‘knows its foot”’—because 
every one is built to the foot. 

More than 30 years, all de- 
voted to one job—the making 
of lasting rubber footwear— 
are behind this new built- 
to-the-foot line. Year after 
year, Ball-Band’s skilled 
eraftsmen have brought about 
improvements in design and 
manufacture — keeping pace 
with the farmer’s needs. Now, 
Ball-Band gives you more 
quality than ever before, and 
at what you’re used to paying. 

The Ball-Band fac- 
tories prepare many different 
compounds of live, firm, tough 


great 


ITEMS FOR WOMEN TOO 


Each Ball-Band rubber is 
**styled to the shoe’’ for 
dainty, snug fit and smart 
appearance on a woman’s 
foot. Light as light can be— 
yet made of that same live, 
firm, wear-resistihg rubber 
prepared at Ball-Band’s fac- 
tories for the sole purpose of 
producing lasting footwear. 
Many styles to choose from. 


BOOTS . LIGHT RUBBERS . 


rubber—one for the heel, one 
for the sole, one for the toe, 
Each is scientifi- 
‘ally perfected for the job it 
must do; each contributes to 


and so on. 


more days wear. Stout linings 
and fabrics are knit in Ball- 
Band’s own mills at Misha- 
waka especially for—and only 
for—Ball-Band footwear. 
Pick thestyleyouneed. There 
are 800 to choose from, includ- 
ing the famous long-wearing 
Mishko-sole leather work 
shoe. There’s a Ball-Band 
dealer near you (if not, write 
us). Ask him for Ball-Band 
by name, and look for the 
Red Ball trade-mark—your 
quality guarantee. 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
473 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Whatever your job or personal pref- 
erence, you'll find the boot you want 
in the Ball-Band line —short boots, 
hip boots, red boots, white boots, 
sport boots, and the 
new 3-Buckle Walton 
for “‘boot protection 
with shoe comfort.”’ 


IDEAL PROTECTION 
Here’s ideal protection against 
mud and wet—the 4-BuckleAll 
Rubber Arctic. Also made in 
5-Buckle and 6-Buckle heights. 
Same heights in Red Rubber. 


MEAVY RUBBERS . ARCTICS « GALOSHES 


SPORT AND WORK SHOES . 


For maximum protection and serv- 

ice ask for the Ball-Band Double 

White Sole Sanslip. The elastic up- 

per fits snugly, the vamp is extra 
heavy, and the 
Double White Sole is 
built to give more 
days wear. 


Look for the 
Red Ball 


ALL-BAN D 


Built-to-the-foot 


WOOL BOOTS AND SOCcS 





